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The 

report  of 
the  president 


A  foundation’s  involvement 
in  a  changing  society: 
Carnegie  Corporation 
in  South  Africa 


Foundations,  existing  as  they  do  to  promote  the  general  welfare  through 
charitable  activities,  and  resting  on  an  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  human  condition,  are  by  their  very  nature  committed  to  a 
search  for  ways  to  use  their  resources  to  further  nonviolent,  constructive 
social  change.  How  and  where  they  go  about  this  vary  considerably  and 
depend  on  such  factors  as  the  wishes  of  their  creators,  their  charters  and  the 
judgment  of  their  trustees  and  staffs. 

Carnegie  Corporation’s  long  interest  in  South  Africa,  from  1927  to  the 
present — a  span  of  over  half  a  century  —  reflects  all  of  these  considerations. 
Although  the  funds  committed  there  have  never  been  large  because  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  proportion  of  its  resources  the  foundation  can  spend  outside 
the  United  States  and  competing  claims  in  other  areas,  the  interest  has  been 
continuous.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an  interim  of  a  few  years  when  the  hand  of 
apartheid  lay  so  heavily  on  the  country  it  seemed  that  little  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  By  1975,  however,  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  prospect  for  peaceful 
change,  though  faint  and  tentative,  were  beginning  to  appear,  and  it  seemed 
conceivable  that  there  might  be  new  opportunities  opening  up  for  useful 
activity  by  the  foundation.  A  decision,  accordingly,  was  made  by  the  trustees 
in  that  year  to  reinstitute  the  program  in  South  Africa,  along  the  broadly 
educational  lines  mandated  in  the  Corporation’s  charter. 

In  1981,  six  years  later,  one  can  identify  with  a  good  deal  more  clarity  and 
confidence  certain  positive  forces  for  peaceful  change  that  could  only  dimly 
be  perceived  in  1975.  To  mention  these  forces,  of  course,  is  not  to  claim  that 
peaceful  change  toward  a  more  just  society  is  now  a  certainty.  The  chances 
of  violence  can  never  be  ruled  out  where  racial  tensions  and  frustrations  are 
involved,  and  both  are  at  a  dangerous  level  in  South  Africa  today.  It  is  simply 
to  suggest  that  real  and  steady  progress  toward  some  new  system  that  will 
satisfy  the  political,  social  and  economic  aspirations  of  all  South  Africans  has 
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become  possible  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  at  least  a  short  while  to  come. 
After  that  the  outlook  becomes  very  much  more  problematic. 

Without  question,  the  greatest  force  for  change  at  the  present  time  is  the 
determination  that  has  hardened  among  South  Africa’s  twenty-two  million 
African,  Coloured  and  Indian  citizens  to  gain  their  freedom  from  racial 
domination  by  the  nation’s  four-and-a-half  million  whites,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  Pursuit  of  this  goal  has  already  involved  some  violence  and  there  is 
evidence  that  more  and  more  blacks,  especially  the  young,  have  come  to 
believe  that  change  can  be  effected  only  through  violent  means.  Nonetheless, 
peaceful  change  remains  the  goal  of  most  blacks,  and  the  moral  force  of  such 
a  course,  when  pursued  by  such  numbers  and  with  such  passion,  must  surely 
be  troubling  the  conscience  of  many  whites. 

Secondly,  while  the  thesis  that  economic  growth  will  alone  solve  South 
Africa’s  racial  problems  is  hardly  persuasive,  the  country’s  strong  economy 
and  prospects  for  continued  economic  growth  do,  if  the  will  is  there,  offer  a 
favorable  environment  for  change.  South  Africa  is  a  rich  country  with  well- 
developed  and  strong  agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  sectors.  With  an 
equitable  and  efficient  use  of  its  human  and  natural  resources,  it  could 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  of  its  people,  black  as  well  as  white. 
The  claim,  therefore,  that  the  economic  future  of  whites  is  dependent  on  the 
perpetuation  of  apartheid  is  simply  not  valid.  Indeed,  the  full  removal  of 
present  restraints  on  blacks,  as  producers  and  consumers,  could  stimulate  a 
considerable  amount  of  economic  growth  from  which  whites  as  well  as  blacks 
would  benefit. 

One  can,  in  fact,  already  point  to  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  Af¬ 
ricans,  Coloureds  and  Indians  in  the  economy,  both  as  consumers,  where 
they  represent  the  principal  growth  potential  in  the  market,  and  as  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers.  A  concomitant  of  this  development  has  been  the 
rapid  growth  of  black  unions,  to  a  point  where  they  have  become  a  substantial 
force  in  the  country.  It  was  the  evidence  that  black  trade  unions  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  acquire  political  power  that  caused  the  government  to  decide  not 
long  ago  to  permit  them  to  register,  thereby  offering  them  a  new  legitimacy 
and  making  it  lawful  for  them  to  strike.  Some  black  unions,  however,  have 
shown  themselves  reluctant  to  accept  their  new  status,  since  registration  gives 
the  government  extensive  supervisory  powers  over  them. 

Thus  far,  blacks  have  used  their  growing  economic  power  sparingly.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  power  is  there  and  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the  future  to  gain 
not  only  economic  but  also  political  concessions.  As  one  looks  at  the  demo¬ 
graphic  trends  of  the  country,  this  becomes  even  more  evident.  The  present 
ratio  of  blacks  to  whites,  five  to  one,  is  expected  to  become  eight  to  one  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  White  South  Africans  will,  therefore,  have  to  choose 
between  economic  growth,  with  its  built-in  dynamic  for  social  and  political 
change,  and  artificial  restrictions  on  growth  to  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
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Given  this  choice,  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  take  their  chances  on  the 
former.  The  rapid  dismantling  of  job  reservation,  at  least  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  service  sectors,  and  the  recent  announcement  by  the  government 
that  compulsory  education  will  be  introduced  for  all  African  children  in 
certain  areas  in  1981  reveal  a  new  recognition  that  increased  participation  of 
black  workers  in  the  labor  force  at  a  skilled  level  has  become  essential  to 
further  economic  growth. 

A  third  positive  force  for  change  would  seem  to  be  the  considerable  fer¬ 
ment  that  is  taking  place  among  white  South  Africans  today  in  regard  to  the 
future  racial  disposition  of  the  nation.  Although  the  legislative  framework 
of  apartheid  is  still  on  the  books  and  is  still  being  generally  implemented, 
there  is  now  widespread  recognition  among  the  more  educated  and  influ¬ 
ential  whites  —  Afrikaans-  as  well  as  English-speaking  —  that  separate  devel¬ 
opment  as  an  all-encompassing  solution  to  the  problem  of  racial  relationships 
has  failed.  Admission  of  this  failure  is  inherent  in  the  far-reaching  decision 
by  the  government  to  move  away  from  the  fiction  that  black  South  Africans, 
however  many  generations  they  have  been  there,  are  simply  temporary  so¬ 
journers  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  beyond  simply  this  official  recognition  of  a  de 
facto  reality  —  the  permanence  of  African  urban  residents  —  the  new  policy 
appears  to  be  actively  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  stable  black  African 
middle  class  in  the  cities.  Where  this  will  lead  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  purpose  behind  it  is  to  offset  the  rapidly  increasing  disparity 
between  the  numbers  of  black  Africans  and  whites  by  co-opting  Coloureds, 
Indians  and  an  urban  African  middle  class  into  some  form  of  closer  associ¬ 
ation  with  whites.  Meanwhile  the  black  homelands,  or  national  states,  as  they 
are  now  called,  will  serve  as  staging  areas  for  large  numbers  of  migrant  and 
commuter  workers  for  the  white  areas  and  as  storage  areas  for  those  blacks 
who  have  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  economy. 

Thus,  separate  development,  although  still  the  official  policy  of  the  nation 
and  still  as  onerous  for  most  blacks  as  ever,  has  been  breached  in  a  seemingly 
significant  way.  Most  importantly,  the  public  admission  of  a  reneging  on  the 
pure  tenets  of  separate  development  has  put  into  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
race  as  an  absolute  and  inflexible  organizational  principle  for  the  society,  and 
this  could  have  far-reaching  long-term  implications. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  tell  what  the  consequences  will  be.  The  nascent 
urban  black  middle  class  could  look  only  to  its  own  interests  —  in  effect  be 
bought  off — or  it  could  gradually  acquire  considerable  leverage  in  the  society 
and  use  this  as  a  potent  force  for  significant  change  that  will  affect  all  blacks, 
those  in  the  homelands  as  well  as  those  in  the  urban  areas.  One  can  be 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  the  latter,  although  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  it. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  ferment  stirring  white  South  Africans  is  to  be 
found  in  the  widespread  discussion  of  new  constitutional  arrangements 
through  which  some  measure  of  African,  Indian  and  Coloured  participation 
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in  the  nation’s  political  life  can  be  accommodated.  This  discussion  has  led  to 
replacement  of  the  all-white  upper  chamber  of  Parliament,  the  Senate,  with 
a  new  organ  called  the  President’s  Council,  composed  of  all  races  except 
Africans,  who  were  offered  membership  in  a  separate  advisory  council  but, 
not  surprisingly,  rejected  it.  The  purpose  of  the  President’s  Council  is  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of  further  constitutional  changes  and  to  be  a 
body  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  specific  recommendations  for  such  changes 
to  the  government.  Although  the  Council  has  been  boycotted  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  Progressive  Federal  Party  and  by  many  Coloured  and  Indian  leaders 
because  of  its  lack  of  African  representation,  to  many  white  South  Africans 
it  seems  a  major  step  into  an  unknown  future. 

Still  another  area  of  active  debate  is  the  matter  of  a  common  South  African 
nationality.  Since  none  of  the  so-called  independent  national  states,  Transkei, 
Bophutatswana  and  Venda,  has  been  recognized  by  any  nation  other  than 
South  Africa,  serious  passport  difficulties  have  arisen  when  the  “citizens”  of 
these  entities  have  wanted  to  travel  abroad.  There  is  much  talk  now  of  the 
establishment  of  a  common  South  African  nationality  —  which  once  again 
reveals  the  failure  of  separate  development  as  a  practical  policy. 

A  fourth  force  for  peaceful  change,  is  the  continuing  condemnation  of 
South  Africa’s  racial  policies  by  Western  nations.  It  can  be  argued  that 
abhorrence  of  apartheid  has  been  there  for  a  long  time  with  no  appreciable 
effects,  but  that  is  a  somewhat  limited  view.  South  African  whites,  both 
English-  and  Afrikaans-speaking,  consider  themselves  to  be  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  however  much  the  Afrikaners,  at  least,  also  contend  that  they  are 
as  much  part  of  Africa  as  Africans.  Acceptance  by  majority  opinion  in  the 
Western  community  today,  however,  implies  allegiance  to  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct  that  are  totally  antithetical  to  officially  mandated  racial  sepa¬ 
ration.  Thus,  the  white  South  African  cannot  simultaneously  practice  racial 
discrimination  and  expect  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Western 
community.  His  dilemma,  of  course,  is  a  feeling  that,  the  more  he  abides  by 
Western  values  in  his  treatment  of  the  racial  majority  in  his  country,  the  more 
he  will  lose  control  of  the  nation  to  people  who  he  believes  will  have  no 
regard  for  those  very  values  once  they  gain  power. 

Despite  this,  most  South  African  whites,  uncomfortable  in  their  group’s 
isolated  role  of  pariah  of  the  world,  have  a  deep  psychological  craving  for 
acceptance  in  the  West  and  yet  understand  intuitively  that  this  will  never  be 
won  until  some  measure  of  real  racial  justice  comes  to  their  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  achievement  of  peaceful  change 
that  the  Western  nations  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  South  Africa  that  such 
acceptance  is  absolutely  dependent  on  evidence  of  real  and  continuous  prog¬ 
ress  toward  major  reform. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  hopeful  signs  that  peaceful  progress 
toward  a  more  equitable  society  is  now  at  least  a  possibility  in  South  Africa. 
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Together  they  provide  a  sufficiently  encouraging  climate  for  a  foundation 
such  as  Carnegie  Corporation  to  be  actively  involved  there  on  behalf  of 
constructive  social  change. 

The  Corporation  in  South  Africa 

Since  for  many  years  Carnegie  Corporation  was  the  only  American  foun¬ 
dation  to  take  a  sustained  interest  in  South  Africa,  it  may  be  useful  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  that  involvement. 

Prior  to  the  Corporation’s  establishment  in  1911,  Andrew  Carnegie,  as 
part  of  his  well-known  effort  to  promote  the  development  of  free  libraries 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  had  made  gifts  out  of  his  own  pocket 
to  several  communities  in  South  Africa  for  the  construction  of  libraries.  The 
first  of  these  was  at  Vryheid  in  1906,  followed  in  1907  by  a  similar  gift  to  the 
town  of  Harrismith.  In  the  following  decade  ten  additional  libraries,  includ¬ 
ing  one  at  Stellenbosch  University,  were  given,  either  by  Mr.  Carnegie  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  the  Corporation. 

In  1927  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Corporation,  Frederick 
Keppel  and  James  Bertram,  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  then  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  systematic  program  of  grants.  The 
foundation’s  trustees  had  agreed  to  this  exploration  despite  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  own  intent  with  regard  to  South  Africa  in  establishing  a  special 
fund  for  grants  in  “Canada  and  the  British  Colonies’’  was  by  no  means  clear. 
Nevertheless,  evidently  assuming  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  had  died  in  1919, 
had  meant  by  the  term  “colonies”  areas  of  British  settlement  still  linked  to 
Britain  as  dominions,  and  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  the 
trustees  concluded  that  South  Africa  qualified.  Thus  Dr.  Keppel  and  Mr. 
Bertram,  after  visiting  East  and  Central  Africa,  arrived  in  Johannesburg  on 
August  5,  1927.  Between  then  and  their  departure  from  Cape  Town  on 
September  2,  they  managed  to  get  to  all  four  provinces,  each  of  the  major 
cities,  and  a  number  of  smaller  places,  and  to  visit  a  wide  variety  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  institutions.  They  also  held  talks  with  numerous  officials, 
including  Prime  Minister  Hertzog  and  former  Prime  Minister  Smuts,  and 
with  many  private  citizens.  It  was  a  visit  that  was  to  set  the  pattern  for  the 
Corporation’s  program  in  South  Africa  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  November  1927,  following  Dr.  Keppel’s  report  to  the  trustees,  they 
approved  his  proposal  that  $500,000  be  spent  in  East,  Central  and  South 
Africa  over  the  following  five  years,  a  program  that  was  subsequently  ex¬ 
tended  to  provide  $1.5  million  over  more  than  twelve  years.  Grants  were 
made  in  a  variety  of  fields,  including  scientific  research,  public  and  academic 
library  development,  race  relations,  encouragement  of  adult  education,  the 
study  of  music  and  the  arts,  improvement  of  education  for  Africans,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  technical  education  for  Coloured  and  Indian  students,  and  the 
support  of  visits  to  and  from  Africa  by  educational  leaders.  Most  of  the 
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money  was  spent  in  South  Africa,  where  grants  were  made  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  specially  constituted  advisory  committee  of  local  citizens, 
known  as  the  “South  African  Trustees.”  Travel  grants  to  individuals  were 
made  on  the  advice  of  another  local  body,  the  “Visitors  Grants  Committee.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  project  of  that  pre-World  War  II  period  was 
the  Carnegie  Poor  White  Study.  Addressed  to  the  prevailing  problem  at  that 
time  of  severe  poverty  among  white  South  Africans,  especially  rural  Afri¬ 
kaners,  and  carried  out  over  a  four-year  period  from  1928  to  1932,  this  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  multidisciplinary  social  science 
research  efforts  that  had  ever  been  undertaken,  either  in  South  Africa  or 
elsewhere.  The  findings  revealed  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
helped  the  Afrikaner  come  to  grips  with  it  and  to  begin  to  devise  solutions. 
For  that  reason  the  study  has  always  been  considered  to  have  been  of  great 
importance  in  the  subsequent  revitalization  of  the  Afrikaans-speaking  com¬ 
munity.  The  Poor  White  Study  also  played  a  role  in  the  founding,  with 
Carnegie  support,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Social  Re¬ 
search  within  the  Department  of  Education  of  South  Africa.  The  Bureau  in 
its  early  years  made  a  number  of  valuable  studies. 

After  the  War,  the  South  African  grants  program  was  continued,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  support  of  social  and  anthropological  research  at 
Rhodes  University  and  the  Universities  of  Natal  and  Cape  Town.  In  the 
mid-1950s,  however,  institutional  grants  were  phased  out  as  the  Corporation 
shifted  its  concern  to  emerging  nations  of  tropical  Africa  such  as  Nigeria, 
Ghana,  Sierra  Leone  and  Kenya.  Travel  grants,  however,  were  awarded  to 
South  African  citizens  until  1969  when  a  decision  was  made  to  bring  the 
travel  grant  programs  that  the  Corporation  had  operated  for  so  long  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  all  to  a  close. 

In  1961  South  Africa  made  its  momentous  decisions  to  become  a  republic 
and  renounce  its  membership  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  actions,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  disqualify  it  as  a  country  in  which  the  Corporation  could  make 
grants,*  and  in  1975  a  special  committee  of  the  board,  set  up  to  review  the 
future  of  what  was  then  referred  to  as  the  Commonwealth  program  (now 
called  the  international  program)  recommended  that  the  foundation’s  inter¬ 
est  in  South  Africa  be  revived,  but  confined  this  time  primarily  to  the  needs 
of  the  African,  Coloured  and  Indian  communities. 

Out  of  this  mandate  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  director  of  the 
international  program,  David  Hood,  a  wholly  new  program  has  developed 
related  essentially  to  the  changes  that  are  beginning  to  take  place  in  South 
African  society.  Thus,  the  new  program,  still  broadly  educational  in  its  thrust, 
is  emphasizing  three  areas:  intergroup  relations,  in  accordance  with  the 


*Because  of  the  many  changes  taking  place  in  the  Commonwealth ,  the  Corporation's  charter  was  revised  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on  February  14  1961 ,  to  make  it  -possible  for  the  foundation  to  continue  to  make 

gA  frTJ°Teir  he!{af  an}'  country  w,'lch  <>n  April  3,  ml  had  been  a  British  dominion  or  colony.  South 
Afnca,  which  had  been  a  dominion  as  of  that  date,  therefore  continued  to  qualify. 
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growing  contact  between  blacks  and  whites  in  employment  and  elsewhere, 
career  training  for  blacks  to  prepare  them  to  assume  increased  responsibility 
in  the  nation’s  economic,  social  and  political  life  and  to  participate  more 
directly  in  the  process  of  peaceful  change,  and,  finally,  action  in  the  legal 
field,  where  it  has  become  apparent  that,  despite  a  vast  array  of  restrictive 
legislation  and  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  protection  for  civil  rights, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  that  can  be  done  through  legal  processes  to 
improve  the  daily  lives  of  blacks,  and  especially  the  black  poor. 

With  regard  to  support  for  legal  action,  experience  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  suggests  that  a  key  element  in  constructive,  nonviolent  social 
change  is  effective  engagement  of  the  conscience  and  talents  of  the  legal 
profession.  Evidence  that  the  legal  community  in  South  Africa,  or  at  least 
important  elements  of  it,  is  now  prepared  to  become  socially  involved  has  led 
the  Corporation  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  two  very  important 
new  enterprises,  the  Centre  for  Applied  Legal  Studies  at  Witwatersrand 
University  in  Johannesburg  and  the  Legal  Resources  Centre,  also  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

The  Centre  for  Applied  Legal  Studies  was  created  in  1978  to  carry  out 
public  education  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  the  law  as  it  affects  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  the  black  community,  through  teaching,  research,  publication, 
legal  advice  and  litigation.  Under  the  able  and  courageous  leadership  of 
Professor  John  Dugard  and  with  the  support  of  the  University’s  administra¬ 
tion,  it  has  become  a  flourishing  academic  venture  and  is  filling  an  important 
and  clearly  identifiable  need  on  the  South  African  scene.  The  broad  sweep 
of  its  concerns  includes  such  areas  as  labor  law,  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  blacks  (influx  control),  housing,  administration  of  the  Group  Areas  Act, 
censorship,  citizenship  and  nationality,  the  protection  of  human  rights,  the 
security  laws,  prosecutions  under  the  Riotous  Assemblies  Act,  legal  aid  ser¬ 
vices,  and  consumer  protection. 

The  importance  of  the  Centre  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  South  Africa  practic¬ 
ing  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  inhibited  from  commenting  publicly 
on  legal  matters  by  reason  of  their  professional  rules.  Since  the  inhibition 
does  not  apply  to  academic  lawyers,  they  are  free  — indeed,  many  would  say, 
obligated  —  to  perform  this  function.  The  scope,  therefore,  for  such  an 
institution  as  the  Centre  is  large,  and  it  has  not  hesitated  to  move  vigorously 
into  the  previously  inadequately  explored  fields  of  civil  rights  and  the  impact 
of  the  law  on  blacks,  educating  the  public  on  these  matters  through  providing 
information  to  the  media  and  through  a  publication  program. 

Beyond  these  activities,  the  Centre  contributed  this  past  year  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  professional  society  in  South  Africa  known  as  Lawyers  for 
Human  Rights.  At  an  inaugural  meeting  held  in  Johannesburg  and  attended 
by  some  200  judges,  advocates,  attorneys,  academic  lawyers  and  law  students, 
a  draft  constitution  for  the  new  society  was  adopted.  This  read  in  part  as 
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follows:  “The  principal  object  of  Lawyers  for  Human  Rights  shall  be  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  in  Southern  Africa  those  human  rights  that  are 
associated  with  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  administration  of  law  according  to 
justice;  in  particular  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standards  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  furtherance  and  protection  of  the 
fundamental  liberties  of  the  individual  and  of  groups.” 

The  second  new  organization  with  which  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been 
deeply  involved  is  supported  also  by  the  Ford  and  Field  foundations,  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  by  South  African  sources.  This  is  the  Legal 
Resources  Centre  (LRC),  the  first  true  public  interest  law  firm  in  South 
Africa.  Founded  in  1978  and  headed  by  Arthur  Chaskalson,  a  leading  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  advocate  who  gave  up  a  substantial  private  practice  to  take  on 
this  responsibility,  the  LRC  has  quickly  moved  to  a  position  of  considerable 
importance  in  South  African  life.  Its  primary  purposes  are  to  provide  free 
legal  services  to  poor  blacks,  to  develop  test  cases  of  wide  significance  to  the 
black  community,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  law  students  of  all  races 
to  gain  practical  experience  in  public  interest  law. 

The  LRC  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  work  of  three 
law  clinics  run  by  students  of  the  University  of  the  Witwatersrand.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  1979  it  established  its  own  clinic  at  Hoek  Street  close  to  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  railroad  station,  where  it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  several  hundred 
thousand  workers  who  pour  into  the  city  daily  from  Soweto.  Staffed  by 
employees  of  the  LRC  and  by  law  students  from  the  University  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Rand  Afrikaans  University,  the  clinic  now  carries  a  load  of 
over  200  cases  per  month  and  provides  services  to  as  many  as  60  people  a 
day. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  legal  services  being  provided  at  Hoek  Street  and  the 
other  clinics,  the  staff  of  the  LRC,  consisting  of  two  advocates,  four  attorneys 
and  other  workers,  has  identified  key  test  cases  that  are  representative  of 
generalized  forms  of  abuse  or  exploitation  and  in  which  a  favorable  decision 
would  be  widely  beneficial.  Dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  rise  of  bus  fares, 
the  hardships  of  influx  control,  abuse  of  prison  labor  rented  out  to  white 
farms,  the  illegal  discharge  of  domestic  helpers  without  due  notice,  exploi¬ 
tation  of  night  watchmen,  the  wrongful  eviction  of  tenants  from  their  homes, 
and  widespread  consumer  fraud  practiced  against  blacks,  the  cases  on  which 
the  LRC  has  taken  action  have  had  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  most  notable  of  these  cases  is  the  Komani  case,  wherein  a  black  worker 
living  legally  in  Guguletu  Township  outside  Cape  Town  brought  suit,  with 
the  help  of  the  LRC,  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
highest  court  in  South  Africa,  to  overturn  a  ruling  of  a  lower  court  that 
effectively  barred  his  wife  from  living  with  him.  Under  Section  10  of  the 
Black  Urban  Areas  Act,  an  African  can  legally  reside  in  an  urban  area  only 
if  he  was  born  there  and  has  lived  there  continuously  ever  since,  or  if  he  has 
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worked  in  a  city  continuously  for  the  same  employer  for  ten  years,  or  if  he 
has  worked  continuously  for  one  or  more  employers  for  fifteen  years.  Wives 
and  children  of  such  workers,  however,  prior  to  the  Komani  case,  did  not 
automatically  qualify  for  urban  residence.  For  them  to  so  qualify  their  hus¬ 
band  or  father  had  to  be  the  lessee  of  a  house.  Otherwise  they  were  required 
by  regulation  to  obtain  a  so-called  lodger’s  permit.  In  practice  these  permits 
were  extremely  hard  to  get,  with  the  result  that  many  families  were  effectively 
separated  —  with  all  the  adverse  social  consequences  one  might  expect.  In 
the  Komani  case  the  Appellate  Division  overturned  a  lower  court  ruling  and 
declared  the  regulation  requiring  the  lodger’s  permit  ultra  vires,  a  decision 
which  opens  the  door  to  the  reuniting  of  many  thousands  of  black  families 
in  urban  areas  and  enables  many  other  thousands  of  Africans  living  illegally 
in  urban  areas  to  regularize  their  position.  The  decision,  of  course,  does  not 
affect  migrant  workers,  who  continue  to  be  barred  from  having  their  families 
with  them. 

While  the  Komani  case  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  those  taken  on  by 
the  LRC,  other  cases  have  had  equally  significant  effects  in  improving  the 
lives  of  blacks.  In  one  of  these,  the  LRC  succeeded  in  having  a  proposed 
increase  in  bus  fares  postponed  for  over  13  months  during  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  increased  its  subsidies  to  the  bus  company.  Eventually  the  transport 
authority  granted  permission  to  the  bus  company  to  charge  fares  which  were 
approximately  30  percent  lower  than  the  fares  it  had  intended  charging  13 
months  previously.  The  result  was  a  saving  to  the  black  commuters  of  Soweto 
and  Alexandra  Township  of  about  $8  million  and  a  raising  anew  of  the  entire 
question  of  government  policy  in  regard  to  urban  transportation  for  blacks. 

Needless  to  say,  pressure  on  the  LRC  to  take  on  additional  cases  is  heavy, 
so  great  are  the  legal  needs  of  the  black  populace.  There  is  also  a  real  need 
for  additional  legal  resource  centers  in  other  major  cities  such  as  Cape  Town, 
Durban  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

It  is  heartening  that  a  new  sense  of  social  commitment  is  arising  in  the 
South  African  legal  profession,  as  evidenced  by  the  blessing  given  to  the  LRC 
by  the  Transvaal  Law  Society  and  the  Johannesburg  Bar  Council  and  by  the 
devotion  of  their  talents  to  the  Centre  by  lawyers  of  the  standing  of  Arthur 
Chaskalson  and  his  colleagues.  One  hopes  that  the  movement  will  grow  and 
that  the  financial  support  for  the  LRC  and  similar  enterprises  from  South 
African  sources  which  is  now  beginning  will  continue  to  expand. 

The  record  of  Carnegie  Corporation’s  involvement  in  South  Africa  over 
a  53-year  span  shows  that  115  grants,  totaling  more  than  $2.5  million,  were 
made  to  institutions  and  organizations  in  that  country,  and  that  travel  grants 
were  awarded  to  324  South  African  citizens,  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  to  41  Americans  for  visits  to  South  Africa,  at  a  further  cost  of 
about  $1  million.  Total  expenditure,  therefore,  has  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $3.5  million. 
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Beyond  simply  the  value  of  the  funds  granted,  however,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  Corporation  —  a  nonpolitical,  independent  private 
organization,  with  no  vested  interests  and  answerable  to  no  special  consti¬ 
tuency  nor  government  (except  of  course  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
law)  —  has  been  of  very  great  importance  in  strengthening  its  impact.  7  his 
has  been  of  special  significance  in  South  Africa,  a  country  where,  as  a  general 
matter,  activity  by  private  voluntary  organizations  has  never  been  particularly 
encouraged  by  public  authority. 

It  is  also  important  that  over  the  years,  through  its  travel  awards  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  its  grants  to  universities  and  other  cultural  institutions,  and  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Carnegie  Poor  White  Study,  Corporation  funds  have  benefited 
all  racial  groups.  When  the  foundation  first  became  involved  in  South  Africa, 
only  12  years  after  the  Act  of  Union,  it  was  a  small,  relatively  undeveloped, 
isolated  nation,  far  removed  from  the  main  currents  of  European  and  North 
American  intellectual  activity.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  major 
object  of  the  Corporation’s  attention  at  that  time  should  be  institutions  that 
primarily  served  the  needs  of  the  white  community,  both  English-  and  Afri¬ 
kaans-speaking.  White  South  Africa  has,  however,  experienced  tremendous 
development  in  the  half  century  since  then,  and  it  should  be  taken  amiss  by 
no  one  and  surprise  no  one  that  the  foundation  chooses  now  to  concentrate 
on  the  needs  of  black  South  Africans.  Indeed,  its  earlier  attention  to  white 
needs  perhaps  now  places  it  in  a  unique  position  to  turn  its  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  needs  of  blacks. 

Some  questions 

The  Corporation’s  involvement  in  South  Africa  has  not  been  without  its 
critics,  especially  in  recent  years.  There  are  those  in  our  country  and  in 
Africa,  including  South  Africa,  who  believe  with  sincerity  and  fervor  that  any 
involvement  in  South  Africa  by  an  American  organization,  whatever  its  na¬ 
ture,  is  morally  wrong.  Those  who  hold  this  view  claim  that  such  involvement, 
since  it  must  take  place  within  the  established  framework  of  apartheid,  im¬ 
plicitly  lends  legitimacy  and  respectability  to  that  doctrine. 

While  their  position  must  be  respected,  one  can  also  be  skeptical  about  the 
validity  of  this  kind  of  sweeping  moral  judgment.  There  may  be  some  forms 
of  involvement  which  directly  support  apartheid,  and  they  should,  of  course, 
be  scrupulously  avoided.  Other  forms  may  support  apartheid  indirectly,  but 
they  may,  nevertheless,  under  certain  conditions  be  justifiable  because  of 
compensating  benefits  that  they  bring,  or  may  in  the  future  bring,  to  black 
South  Africans.  Still  other  forms  are  directly  antithetical  to  the  perpetuation 
of  apartheid.  In  short,  opinions  can  and  do  differ  about  the  net  impact  of 
any  particular  form  of  involvement,  but  no  one  can  deny  that,  in  their 
contacts  with  South  Africa,  American  voluntary  organizations,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  offer  an  important  means  of  communicating  to  a  wide  variety  of  South 
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African  citizens  our  strong  attachment  to  a  set  of  democratic  values  that, 
most  importantly,  includes  a  belief  in  racial  equality.  Over  the  long  run,  the 
communication  of  that  message  could  be  most  beneficial. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  selective  ostracism  of  South  Africa  in  ways  that 
do  not  injure  its  black  citizens  is  wrong  or  cannot  be  helpful.  Such  an  option 
must  always  be  kept  open.  The  desegregation  of  some  forms  of  sport  in  the 
Republic  is  unquestionably  a  result  of  the  ban  placed  on  South  African 
participation  in  international  competition.  The  point  is  that  a  blanket  ostra¬ 
cizing  of  South  Africa,  while  it  may  be  advocated  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
necessitates  turning  one’s  back  on  many  people  inside  the  country,  both  black 
and  white,  who  desperately  need  outside  moral  support,  encouragement  and 
actual  assistance.  In  taking  such  an  extreme  step  one  is,  therefore,  opting  for 
a  hypothetical  future  effect  while  forfeiting  the  chance  to  confer  immediate 
benefit.  The  Corporation,  therefore,  has  chosen  to  pursue  an  active  program 
in  South  Africa,  conferring  such  benefits  there  as  it  can. 

Still,  there  is  the  question  of  why  a  foundation  should  decide  to  spend  any 
of  its  funds  at  all  in  South  Africa  when  it  could  just  as  well  spend  them  in 
other  countries  that  are  apparently  more  deserving,  since  they  do  not  practice 
systematic  racial  discrimination  and  exploitation  as  a  matter  of  official  policy. 
The  answer,  in  part,  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  South  Africa  does  have  these 
faults  and  for  that  reason  has  been  judged  to  be  a  threat  to  world  peace.  How 
real  this  threat  is  at  the  present  time  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  racial  tension  continues  to  mount  there  and  results  in  violence 
on  a  major  scale,  the  threat  to  world  peace  the  situation  will  then  present, 
because  of  the  possible  intervention  of  external  forces,  will  be  real  enough. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  a  country  where  black  people, 
who  form  a  large  majority  of  the  population,  are  unable  by  law  to  participate, 
as  does  the  white  minority,  in  the  major  decisions  that  affect  their  lives  makes 
it  a  place  that  is  bound  to  be  of  special  concern  to  all  multiracial  nations  and 
particularly  to  the  United  States.  Whether  the  interracial  conflict  that  may 
one  day  erupt  in  South  Africa  as  a  result  of  this  denial  of  rights  could  arouse 
strong  enough  feelings  here  to  precipitate  racial  violence  in  our  cities  is  an 
open  question.  But  the  worrisome  possibility  is  there  and  is  cause  for  us  to 
have  an  immediate  and  deep  interest  in  rapid  movement  in  South  Africa, 
with  a  minimum  of  racial  violence,  toward  a  more  just  society. 

At  bottom,  therefore,  the  case  for  Carnegie  Corporation  being  actively 
engaged  in  South  Africa  rests  on  the  proposition  that  peaceful,  constructive 
social  change  in  that  country  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  urgency,  and  the 
foundation,  through  its  grants  program,  is  in  a  position  to  make  at  least  a 
modest  contribution  to  that  cause.  In  the  process,  it  can  also  give  support  and 
encouragement  to  deserving  individuals  caught  in  the  entangling  web  of 
circumstances  that  so  limits  the  human  potential  and  diminishes  the  humanity 
of  people  of  all  racial  groups  in  South  Africa. 
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Trying  to  affect  social  change  in  another  country,  especially  one  as  complex 
as  South  Africa,  is,  nonetheless,  something  that  must  be  approached  with 
considerable  sensitivity,  a  great  deal  of  humility  and  enough  skepticism  about 
the  relevance  of  American  experience  to  know  that  this  country  cannot  be 
held  up  as  an  unquestioned  model  for  South  Africa,  however  useful  certain 
pieces  of  our  experience  may  be.  Above  all  else,  any  American  organization 
planning  to  work  in  South  Africa  has  an  obligation  to  become  as  thoroughly 
informed  about  the  country  as  it  possibly  can,  and  this  Carnegie  Corporation, 
through  periodic  visits  of  its  officers  there,  through  seeking  the  counsel  of 
well-qualified  South  Africans  of  all  races  and  varying  outlooks,  and  through 
other  means,  has  always  endeavored  to  do. 

Some  cautions 

It  remains,  of  course,  entirely  possible  that  the  impediments  to  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa  will  prove  to  be  so  formidable  that  little  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  nature  can  be  accomplished.  The  impediments  are  there  for  all  to  see. 

First,  there  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  communication  today  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  regard  both  to  the  ultimate  shape  of  a  new  South  African 
society  and  even  the  beginnings  of  a  process  by  which  to  get  there.  There  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  considerable  ferment  in  the  white  community  on  the  subject 
of  change,  and  a  number  of  proposed  new  constitutional  arrangements  are 
being  widely  debated.  Blacks,  however,  have  their  own  agenda  for  the  future 
and  consider  what  is  being  discussed  by  whites  to  be  largely  irrelevant.  These 
two  streams  of  thought,  therefore,  are  likely  to  pass  each  other  without  ever 
making  contact.  This  failure  of  communication  would  seem  to  pose  great 
dangers,  because  at  some  point  of  crisis  in  the  future,  when  negotiations 
between  the  two  sides  becomes  obligatory,  there  will  have  been  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it.  Precious  years  of  starting  to  sort  out  the  issues  and  reach  interim 
agreement  on  specific  points  will  have  been  lost. 

A  second  obvious  barrier  to  peaceful  change  would  seem  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  hard  core  of  whites  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  white  suprem¬ 
acy  at  any  cost.  How  large  this  group  is  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly 
sizable.  It  includes  many  working-class  people,  who  naturally  are  fearful  of 
black  competition  for  jobs,  much  of  the  rural  farm  population,  inhabitants 
of  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  a  good  part  of  the  police  and  the  civil 
service.  This  group  apparently  feels  betrayed  by  even  the  limited  degree  of 
change  the  present  leadership  has  instituted,  and  it  could  at  any  time  throw 
its  support  to  the  government’s  right-wing  opposition. 

for  the  60  percent  of  whites  who  are  of  Afrikaner  heritage,  however,  the 
issue  is  not  simply  the  preservation  of  white  supremacy  in  a  growing  sea  of 
black  disaffection.  To  them  it  is  no  less  than  the  survival  of  the  Afrikaner 
volk  as  a  separate  “nation”  on  the  African  continent.  This  purpose,  being, 
they  believe,  ordained  by  God,  is  mystical  and  spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
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cannot  be  easily  abandoned.  They  view  their  long  history  in  Africa  as  a 
continuous  struggle  against  the  twin  dangers  of  black  aggression  and  British 
imperialism.  The  problem  for  the  Afrikaner,  therefore,  is  one  of  somehow 
reconciling  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  objectives — making  the  major  social 
and  political  changes  that  will  satisfy  black  aspirations,  and  which  he  knows 
in  his  heart  must  come,  while  at  the  same  time  being  true  to  his  mission  to 
protect  the  social,  cultural  and  political  integrity  of  the  Afrikaner  nation. 

Third,  one  must  point  to  the  sheer  difficulty  of  dismantling  apartheid  once 
a  decision  to  embark  irrevocably  on  such  a  course  has  been  made.  Racial 
discrimination,  of  course,  goes  back  three  hundred  years  in  South  Africa  as 
a  principal  feature  of  its  way  of  life,  but  over  the  past  three  decades  of 
National  Party  rule,  this  has  been  changed  from  a  flexible,  permeable,  qual¬ 
ified  practice,  loosely  enforced  by  a  combination  of  statute  and  custom,  to  a 
rigid,  inflexible,  and  absolutist  official  state  doctrine  reaching  into  every 
corner  of  the  nation’s  life,  enforced  by  literally  thousands  of  statutes  and 
regulations  and  administered  by  a  large  civil  service  and  police  force  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained  specifically  to  make  apartheid  work  and  believing  firmly 
in  the  rightness  of  that  mission. 

Finally,  beyond  simply  dismantling  the  intricate  and  all-embracing  machin¬ 
ery  of  official  apartheid,  there  is  the  matter  of  undoing  the  effects  both 
physical  and  human  —  of  its  32  years  of  existence.  On  the  physical  side,  the 
attempt  to  separate  the  several  racial  groups  and  —  within  the  African  pop¬ 
ulation — tribal  groups  from  each  other  spatially  has  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nine  separate  homelands,  three  of  which  are  now  independent 
and  one  moving  toward  independence,  the  construction  outside  the  cities  of 
vast  African  townships,  such  as  Soweto,  near  Johannesburg,  with  its  better 
than  a  million  residents,  and  the  forced  removal  of  two  million  African, 
Indian  and  Coloured  people  from  districts  designated  solely  for  white  oc¬ 
cupancy  to  new  settlement  areas  often  in  remote,  bleak  places  utterly  lacking 
in  amenities  of  any  kind  and  providing  few  opportunities  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  All  of  this  has  necessitated  the  building  up  of  an  enormous  in¬ 
frastructure  of  housing,  roads,  transport,  schools,  churches,  beer  halls,  and 
so  on  that  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  consid¬ 
erable  sums  of  money.  Whatever  lies  in  South  Africa’s  future,  it  will  surely 
be  living  with  the  divisive  physical  infrastructure  of  apartheid  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. 

Undoing  its  human  effects  will  also  be  troublesome.  To  the  great  majority 
of  black  South  Africans,  a  fundamental,  nonnegotiable  part  of  any  acceptable 
future  dispensation  is  that  there  is  a  single  South  African  nation,  with  a 
common  citizenship  for  all  its  people.  This  obviously  implies,  at  the  least, 
some  form  of  reincorporation  of  the  three  independent  homelands  into  the 
nation  — which  will  deprive  their  leaders  and  officials  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
power  and  privilege  they  now  enjoy.  After  some  years  of  benefiting  from  the 
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perquisites  of  independence,  are  they  likely  to  be  willing  to  give  all  this  up 
without  a  struggle? 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  the  millions  of  people  who,  having 
suffered  the  trauma  of  relocation  under  apartheid,  have  nonetheless  tried  to 
make  the  best  they  can  of  their  new  situation  by  building  up  new  homes  and 
new  lives  for  themselves.  Will  these  people,  or  some  of  them,  elect  to  return 
to  their  former  homes,  and  if  they  do,  can  the  costs  of  the  large-scale  reset¬ 
tlement  program  involved  be  met?  This  could  be  a  formidable  problem. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  psychological  dimension  of  apartheid,  both  for  blacks 
and  whites,  the  full  import  of  which  can  perhaps  only  be  a  matter  for  con¬ 
jecture.  Who  can  know  what  the  effect  on  the  human  mind  may  be  of  three 
decades  of  having  drummed  into  it  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  alleged 
moral  rightness  of  racial  separation?  How  deeply  has  that  message  pene¬ 
trated  and  with  what  degree  of  permanence?  Can  people  who  have  been 
subjected  to  such  an  assault  on  their  psyches  over  such  a  long  period  of  time, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  state  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Afrikaner,  of  the 
church,  behind  it,  adopt  a  new  set  of  values  in  which  color  becomes  irrele¬ 
vant?  Will  the  people  of  South  Africa,  whether  white  or  black,  ever  be  able 
to  think  nonracially,  or  is  the  bitter  legacy  of  apartheid  to  be  a  society  per¬ 
manently  fractured  along  racial  lines,  where  intergroup  rivalry,  suspicion 
and  hostility  are  endemic  and  oppression  of  one  racial  group  by  another  a 
constant  danger?  One  hopes  not,  but  the  deeply  entrenched  racial  attitudes 
fostered  by  years  of  apartheid  will  certainly  be  the  most  difficult  barrier,  and 
perhaps  even  an  insurmountable  one,  to  peaceful  change.  We  have  seen  all 
too  clearly  here  in  the  United  States,  with  all  our  advantages,  just  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  racist  thinking. 

At  this  point  the  impediments  to  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  Corporation  feel  that  its  involvement  there  is  a  waste 
of  effort  and  funds;  indeed,  the  outlook  is  just  the  opposite.  Nonetheless, 
there  remains  the  grim  possibility  that  increased  violence  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  repression  might  create  a  climate  that  would  vitiate  any  possibility 
of  constructive  future  action  by  a  voluntary  organization  such  as  this  foun¬ 
dation.  One  hopes  otherwise,  but  the  possibility  cannot  be  dismissed. 

Final  thoughts 

As  one  becomes  better  informed  about  South  Africa,  one  is  more  and  more 
struck  with  how  much  its  current  problems  are  a  product  of  its  special  history 
and  how  essential  it  is  to  know  something  about  that  history.  Without  this 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  even  to  begin  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
two  great  nationalist  movements  —  African  and  Afrikaner  —  that  are  now 
locked  in  almost  total  confrontation.  Even  with  such  a  background,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  outsiders  to  try  to  prescribe  precisely  what  courses  South 
Africa  should  follow  in  trying  to  solve  its  racial  problems.  They  should  not, 
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of  course,  refrain  from  expressing  a  concern  about  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  racial  injustice  that  now  afflicts  the  country  nor  leave  unspo¬ 
ken  their  desire  to  see  the  process  of  change  that  has  now  begun  to  gather 
strength  and  become  much  more  meaningful,  but  this  is  probably  as  specific 
as  they  can  be  about  the  future.  Only  South  Africans  themselves  —  South 
Africans  of  all  races  —  can  ultimately  determine  what  new  political  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  nation’s  varied  racial  groups  to  live  in 
harmony  and  with  justice  for  all. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  be  cautiously  hopeful  about  the  future  in  South 
Africa,  no  one  can  say  just  how  a  new  order  will  come  into  being  in  that 
unhappy  land  or  how  long  it  will  take.  One  can  only  predict  that,  whatever 
the  difficulty  or  length  of  the  process,  change  surely  will  come.  There  may, 
in  the  event,  not  be  much  that  outsiders  can  do  to  affect  what  happens,  but 
this  can  be  no  excuse  for  indifference.  Whatever  the  realistic  chances  that 
our  help  will  be  constructive,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  make  the 
effort  to  provide  it,  for  South  Africa,  in  its  explosive  social  and  cultural 
tensions,  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world’s  tensions.  What  eventuates  there  can 
affect  not  only  the  lives  of  South  Africans  themselves,  about  which  we  can 
properly  be  concerned,  but  also  the  future  of  a  racially  and  culturally  diverse 
world  —  a  world  in  which  all  of  us  and  our  children  will  be  living. 


President 
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During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980,  the  trustees  appropriated 
$  1 1 ,525,065  for  grants.  This  figure  includes  $  1 ,143,024  for  the  international 
program.  The  Corporation  made  a  total  of  89  grants,  including  19  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  69  to  other  organizations,  and  1  for  a  project 
administered  by  the  officers.  This  year  the  Corporation  also  made  one 
program-related  investment  (see  p.  60). 

The  charter  of  the  Corporation  provides  that  all  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
“the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  Grants 
must  be  broadly  educational  in  nature  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
formal  educational  system  or  to  educational  institutions.  T  he  foundation  has 
made  it  a  policy  to  select  a  few  areas  in  which  to  concentrate  its  grants  over 
a  period  of  years.  These  areas  are  described  in  succeeding  pages  under  the 
headings  of  higher  education,  early  childhood,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  public  affairs,  and  the  international  program.  Grants  that  do  not 
fit  easily  into  these  categories  are  listed  in  other  grants. 

The  foundation  does  not  operate  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  travel  grant 
programs.  It  does  not  make  grants  for  the  basic  operating  expenses  or  facil¬ 
ities  of  schools,  colleges,  or  day  care  centers.  Nor  does  it  provide  general 
support  for  social  service  agencies.  Its  program  concerned  with  health  care 
and  medical  education  was  phased  out  several  years  ago. 

There  is  no  formal  procedure  for  submitting  a  proposal.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  preliminary  consideration  is  a  statement  describing  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  project,  the  personnel  involved,  and  the  amount  of  financial 
support  required.  The  officers  review  all  proposals  in  light  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  field  and  in  relation  to  the  Corporation’s  current  program  priorities. 
They  ask  for  supplementary  information  or  a  personal  discussion  when 
either  would  be  helpful  in  making  a  judgment. 
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Higher 

education 


The  issues  that  American  higher  education  will  face  in  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  are  legion:  declining  enrollments,  competition  for  students,  financial 
jeopardy  for  institutions,  inflation,  survival  of  private  higher  education,  co¬ 
ordination  of  state  and  federal  regulation,  threats  to  institutional  autonomy, 
shortages  of  academic  jobs  for  young  scholars,  possible  loss  of  the  scientific 
research  base  in  universities,  problems  of  research  libraries,  public  skepticism 
about  the  value  of  higher  education,  faculty  unionization,  loss  of  institutional 
diversity,  the  continuing  struggle  over  affirmative  action,  debate  over  general 
education,  academic  standards  —  and  the  list  goes  on. 

With  its  limited  resources,  the  Corporation  obviously  cannot  address  all  of 
these  problems,  nor  can  it  make  many,  if  any,  grants  to  individual  institutions 
concerned  solely  with  their  survival.  It  is  interested,  however,  in  the  search 
for  long-range  solutions  to  the  problems  created  by  the  projected  enrollment 
decline  and  increasing  financial  constraints.  Toward  this  end,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  made  grants  to  groups  of  institutions  working  together  for  particular 
purposes,  and  it  is  encouraging  a  number  of  efforts  by  colleges,  universities, 
and  educational  organizations  to  improve  their  productivity  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  educational  quality.  Perhaps  the  major  effort  within  this  program  concern 
has  been  to  find  ways  of  strengthening  the  research  libraries  of  the  nation 
through  cost-effective  cooperative  projects.  This  year  a  program-related 
investment  to  the  Research  Libraries  Group  was  part  of  this  strategy 
(see  p.  60). 

For  many  years,  the  Corporation  has  sought  ways  to  increase  opportunities 
for  individuals  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  to  obtain  college  degrees.  The 
emphasis  has  been  on  so-called  nontraditional  study  —  off-campus  degree 
programs  for  adults,  the  assessment  of  experience-based  learning,  the  eval¬ 
uation  for  college  credit  of  courses  offered  in  noncollegiate  settings  such  as 
business  and  industry,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  career  counseling  and 
information  services  for  adults  seeking  higher  education.  This  attention  to 
nontraditional  study  will  continue  since  the  need  has  not  lessened  and  since 
colleges  are  in  need  of  new  markets  as  a  result  of  the  anticipated  shrinkage 
in  the  traditional  age  group  of  college  students. 

Informing  most  of  the  Corporation’s  higher  educational  work  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  minorities, 
women,  and  other  groups  that  have  been  outside  the  mainstream  of  higher 
education.  The  need  for  this  effort  will  not  disappear  in  the  upcoming  decade 
and  indeed  some  of  the  accompanying  problems  will  be  exacerbated.  For 
example,  academic  careers  for  minorities  and  women  will  be  in  short  supply; 
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and  black  colleges,  which  in  various  ways  the  Corporation  has  supported  for 
many  years,  find  themselves  in  a  particularly  difficult  situation.  Increasing 
attention  is  also  likely  to  be  paid  to  programs  designed  to  assist  educational 
institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  women. 

From  time  to  time  the  Corporation  has  contributed  fellowship  support  to 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  basic  research  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences.  Aside  from  these  grants,  the 
Corporation  is  not  providing  support  for  scholarly  research,  except  as  it 
might  relate  to  other  program  interests. 

Encouraging  more  effective  use  of  resources 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  (CASC)  $198,900 

Most  of  the  700  four-year  independent  colleges  in  the  United  States  are 
liberal  arts  institutions  that  typically  enroll  fewer  than  2,000  students.  While 
they  contribute  to  the  diversity  of  higher  education,  their  limited  resources 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  develop  long-term  strategies  for  survival  in  the 
future.  Two  previous  Corporation  grants  helped  CASC,  which  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  240  of  these  institutions,  to  create  a  Planning  and  Data  System 
(PDS)  to  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data  on  the  activities  of  small 
colleges.  This  information  is  divided  into  1 1  categories, including  admissions, 
salaries,  fundraising,  and  financial  aid  that  provide  administrators  of  both 
member  and  nonmember  colleges  with  designs  for  improving  institutional 
performance  and  productivity.  The  major  part  of  this  three-year  award  is 
enabling  CASC  to  increase  the  data  base  for  eight  of  the  categories  so  that 
each  contains  comparative  information  on  no  fewer  than  100  small  CASC 
and  other  colleges.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  is  supporting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  comprehensive  manual  to  integrate  the  various  planning  processes 
suggested  by  PDS  and  to  demonstrate  how  they  can  be  used  together  to 
benefit  individual  institutions. 

Union  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Art  (UICA)  $183,000 

UICA,  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  a  consortium  of  eight  independent 
colleges  of  art  in  eight  states  serving  approximately  7,000  students;  several 
offer  graduate-level  studies  as  well.  The  consortium  is  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  cooperative  activities  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  administrative  and 
academic  programs,  and  other  basic  services  to  students.  In  1976  the  Cor¬ 
poration  funded  UICA’s  cooperative  undertakings  in  four  areas:  recruitment 
and  admission  of  new  types  of  students,  career  counseling  and  placement, 
student  exchange,  and  library  development.  This  two-to-three-year  grant  is 
continuing  support  for  the  consortium’s  student  recruitment  efforts  while 
also  helping  it  to  establish  three  additional  projects:  a  Joint  Appointments 
Fund  to  help  member  colleges  share  instructors,  an  internship  program  for 
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administrative  staff,  and  a  grants  program  to  permit  faculty  members  to  take 
time  off  from  their  teaching  assignments  to  pursue  other  interests  related  to 

their  work. 

National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers  (NACUBO)  $ 1 54,600 

For  a  long  time,  business  and  industry  have  used  cost-accounting  procedures 
to  help  make  decisions  about  the  management  of  their  programs  and  oper¬ 
ations,  but  this  approach  is  relatively  new  to  higher  education.  NACUBO, 
the  national  professional  organization  of  business  officers  at  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  is  using  this  two-year  grant  to  produce  a  cost-accounting 
handbook  that  will  serve  as  the  basic  reference  manual  for  its  members  and 
other  financial  officers,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  small,  in¬ 
dependent  colleges.  Topics  covered  in  the  handbook  include  cost-accounting 
theory  and  practice,  how  an  efficient  cost-accounting  system  can  be  developed 
and  implemented,  and  specialized  institutional  cost  studies  that  may  serve  as 
examples  for  the  manual’s  users. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for 

Higher  Education  (WICHE)  $127,000 

Budgetary  pressures  on  state  governments  are  increasingly  reflected  in  re¬ 
duced  appropriations  for  higher  education,  with  graduate  programs  partic¬ 
ularly  vulnerable  to  cost  cutting.  WICHE,  a  cooperative  agency  created  by 
13  western  states,  is  seeking  to  offset  some  institutional  cutbacks  through  a 
project  aimed  at  developing  new  and  effective  methods  of  sharing  graduate 
resources  on  a  regional  basis.  These  include  compilation  of  an  inventory  of 
existing  western  graduate  programs,  organization  of  a  system  for  collecting 
data  on  regional  planning  problems,  and  sponsorship  of  demonstration  ar¬ 
rangements  involving  six  states  working  together  to  test  new  ways  of  exchang¬ 
ing  materials  and  information.  Since  its  establishment  in  1977  with  Corporation 
funds,  the  project  has  produced  seven  reports  on  the  condition  of  graduate 
education  and  a  complete  listing  of  doctoral  programs  in  the  area.  This  grant 
extends  Corporation  support  for  these  activities  for  an  additional  20  months. 

Council  for  Interinstitutional  Leadership  (CIL)  $108,000 

Although  the  aims  of  interinstitutional  cooperation  are  to  bring  about  cost 
savings  while  maintaining  quality  education,  little  is  actually  known  about  the 
effectiveness  of  various  efforts  in  this  regard.  Two  previous  grants  from  the 
Corporation  enabled  CIL,  a  consortium  of  52  consortia  representing  more 
than  500  institutions,  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  savings  achieved  by  consortial 
activities.  The  project’s  first  challenge  was  to  develop  methods  for  measuring 
cost  savings  in  such  diverse  undertakings  as  joint  purchasing  and  cooperative 
academic  planning.  CIL  then  used  these  methods  to  evaluate  55  consortial 
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programs.  This  two-year  grant  is  permitting  CIL  to  edit  the  report  on  its 
findings  for  distribution  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  addition 
to  hold  conferences  and  workshops  targeted  to  trustees,  presidents,  deans, 
and  others  who  are  responsible  for  making  decisions  concerning  new  coop¬ 
erative  arrangements. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACLS)  $83,000 

In  1979  the  National  Enquiry  into  Scholarly  Communication  issued  a  report 
on  the  problems  of  publishing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  scholarly 
research.  Acting  on  one  of  its  recommendations,  ACLS  joined  with  the 
Association  of  American  University  Presses  and  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  to  establish  a  committee  to  examine  the  methods  and  procedures 
required  for  the  use  of  new  communications  technologies  in  scholarly  re¬ 
search  and  dissemination.  The  12-member  committee  of  scholars,  librarians, 
publishers,  and  technologists  meets  twice  a  year  to  discuss  issues  affecting 
participants  in  this  rapidly  expanding  held.  Phis  three-year  grant  is  covering 
some  ACLS  staff  time,  along  with  travel  and  other  expenses  associated  with 
the  project. 

Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU)  $15,000 

During  the  mid-1970s,  15  presidents  of  major  private  and  public  research 
universities  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  Seven  Springs  Center  in  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York,  to  discuss  the  problems  confronting  their  own  and  similar 
institutions.  In  the  intervening  years,  a  host  of  new  challenges  to  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  energy  shortages  and  declining  demands  in  some  fields  for 
doctoral-degree  holders,  have  emerged.  In  order  to  assess  the  current  status 
and  future  prospects  of  research  universities,  AAU  has  conducted  another 
round  of  conferences,  this  time  as  a  cooperative  venture  involving  business 
and  foundation  executives  as  well  as  university  presidents.  A  report  with 
recommendations  is  being  prepared  for  the  educational,  philanthropic,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  governmental  sectors  on  effective  responses  to  the  most  pressing 
issues.  The  Corporation,  the  Alfred  R  Sloan,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  and  Lord 
foundations,  and  the  Lilly  Endowment  supported  the  project. 


N ontraditional  study 

American  Association  for  Higher  Education  (AAHE)  $347,500 

The  growing  use  of  telecommunications  as  a  teaching  tool  offers  colleges  and 
universities  one  opportunity  to  attract  students  who  want  or  need  access 
to  nontraditional  methods  of  instruction.  This  two-year  grant  is  enabling 
AAHE,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  association  concerned  with  improving  the 
quality  of  postsecondary  education,  to  establish  the  Center  for  Learning  and 
Telecommunications  to  inform  educational  decision  makers  about  various 
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telecommunications  models  and  technologies  that  can  be  adapted  for  use  in 
providing  educational  services.  The  Center  will  produce  a  guide  to  telecom¬ 
munications  projects  in  higher  education  and  a  monograph  series  on  specific 
issues,  such  as  how  to  modify  national  programs  for  local  needs,  and  will 
offer  consultation  assistance  to  individuals  and  institutions  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  field.  1  he  work  of  the  Center  is  being  guided  by  a 
10-member  advisory  board  of  leaders  in  education,  broadcasting,  and  related 
areas. 

University  of  Maryland  $241,700 

The  mission  of  the  University  of  Maryland’s  Open  University  is  to  provide 
alternatives  to  full-time,  classroom-centered  programs.  Among  the  options 
it  offers  is  an  external  degree  based  on  multimedia  methods  of  instruction 
that  include  both  written  and  nonprint  materials.  In  1979  the  Open  Univer¬ 
sity  used  Corporation  funds  to  explore  the  possibility  of  expanding  its 
distance-learning  system  to  other  states.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  working  with 
the  Maryland  Center  for  Public  Broadcasting  (see  below)  to  create  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  Consortium  for  Telecommunications  in  Teaching,  with  the 
goal  of  making  complete,  interdisciplinary  bachelor’s  degree  programs  in  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  technology  and  management  available  to 
home-based  students  through  television  and  individual  study.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  project,  Consortium  activities  are  being  carried  out  in  ap¬ 
proximately  10  sites  across  the  country.  Public  television  stations  are  broad¬ 
casting  the  courses  through  satellite  distribution,  and  local  colleges  are 
enrolling  and  directing  the  work  of  student  participants.  The  Open  Univer¬ 
sity  is  now  developing  the  curriculum  for  the  Consortium,  which  will  be 
established  as  an  independent  entity  as  soon  as  plans  for  its  governance  and 
operations  are  completed.  This  18-month  grant  is  contributing  to  adminis¬ 
tration,  personnel,  production,  and  other  costs  associated  with  the  project. 

Maryland  Center  for  Public  Broadcasting  (MCPB)  $149,250 

The  National  University  Consortium  for  Telecommunications  in  Teaching 
is  being  developed  by  MCPB  and  the  University  of  Maryland  (see  above)  to 
bring  a  bachelor’s  degree  program,  based  on  televised  and  print  materials,  to 
adult  students  whose  work  schedule,  geographic  location,  or  other  physical 
or  economic  limitations  make  attending  classes  on  campus  difficult.  The 
television  component  of  the  program,  made  possible  by  satellites  and  broad¬ 
cast  by  public  stations  that  are  members  of  the  Consortium,  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  MCPB  with  the  help  of  this  1 8-month  grant.  MCPB’s  other  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  project  include  preparing  publicity  and  manuals  outlining 
procedures  for  acquiring  and  airing  the  filmed  courses  (offered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  participating  colleges),  along  with  additional  services  such  as  con¬ 
sultation  assistance  for  stations  interested  in  joining  the  Consortium. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York  $150,000 

In  1974  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  began  a  joint  Program  on  Noncollegiate-Sponsored  Instruction. 
Its  purpose  was  to  evaluate  educational  programs  sponsored  by  business, 
industry,  labor  unions,  and  other  groups  that  are  not  primarily  involved  in 
education  in  order  to  make  credit  recommendations  to  academic  institutions. 
Since  then,  the  New  York  effort  has  assessed  more  than  1,400  courses  spon¬ 
sored  by  103  noncollegiate  organizations  in  terms  of  their  academic  credit 
value,  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  A  Guide  to  Educational  Programs 
in  Noncollegiate  Organizations.  Two  previous  Corporation  grants  totaling 
$517,700  have  funded  aspects  of  the  Program  run  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (the  legal  name  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents, 
which  governs  the  New  York  State  Education  Department).  This  award 
renews  Corporation  support  for  three  more  years.  Current  objectives  in¬ 
clude  extending  Program  services  to  additional  northeastern  states,  encour¬ 
aging  the  higher  education  community  to  endorse  the  evaluation  process  and 
credit  recommendations,  and  working  with  individual  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  develop  mechanisms  for  applying  the  recommendations  toward 
credit  in  their  degree  programs. 


Increasing  higher  educational  opportunities  for  minority -group  members  and  women 

United  Negro  College  Fund  (UNCF)  $169,000 

For  much  of  their  history,  black  colleges  offered  virtually  the  only  opportu¬ 
nity  for  black  Americans  to  earn  a  college  degree.  Today,  however,  predom¬ 
inantly  white  institutions  are  enrolling  about  three-fifths  of  all  black 
undergraduates.  The  question  of  the  viability  and  the  role  of  black  colleges 
in  a  society  that  is  moving  steadily  toward  integration  must  therefore  be 
faced.  Do  these  institutions  make  a  contribution  to  the  education  of  black 
students  that  white  institutions  cannot  duplicate?  To  find  out,  psychologist 
Jacqueline  Fleming,  assisted  by  two  grants  from  the  Corporation,  undertook 
research  to  compare  the  effects  of  predominantly  white  and  black  campuses 
on  the  emotional  and  intellectual  development  of  students  from  similar  re¬ 
gions,  backgrounds,  and  abilities.  Her  study,  while  focusing  on  approximately 
3,000  freshmen  and  seniors  from  15  different  colleges,  also  includes  1,100 
high  school  students  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  factors  that  play  a  role 
in  their  choice  of  a  black  or  a  white  college.  Fleming  is  now  using  a  Corpo¬ 
ration  grant  to  UNCF  to  complete  the  analysis  of  her  data  and  produce  a 
report  on  her  conclusions. 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB)  $15,000 

Desegregation  in  public  higher  education  presents  some  special  problems  in 
the  South,  where  many  historically  black  and  historically  white  public  insti- 
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tutions  exist  in  close  proximity  and  tend  to  duplicate  programs  and  services. 
SREB,  an  educational  research  organization  based  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  used 
this  grant  to  help  support  a  review  of  different  solutions  that  are  being  tried 
in  three  locations:  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  in  Savannah,  Georgia;  and  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  where  a  federal  court  has  required  the  merger  of  predom¬ 
inantly  black  Tennessee  State  University  with  the  predominantly  white 
University  of  Tennessee.  The  SREB  study  and  resulting  reports  analyze  the 
consequences  of  each  plan,  such  as  the  effect  on  student  access  to  postsec¬ 
ondary  education  and  the  impact  on  faculty  and  curricula  at  each  institution. 

American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  $200,000 

ACE,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,300  colleges  and  universities  and 
180  national  and  regional  associations,  is  the  coordinating  body  for  postsec¬ 
ondary  education  in  this  country  and  is  dedicated  to  improving  educational 
standards,  policies,  and  procedures  within  the  system.  In  1977  its  Office  of 
Women  in  Higher  Education  used  Corporation  funds  to  create  the  National 
Identification  Program  (NIP)  to  establish  contacts  among  academic  women 
and  between  these  women  and  educational  policymakers  and  employers.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  NIP  is  to  help  qualified  women  move  into  top  positions  in 
academic  administration.  To  this  end  it  has  set  up  state  and  national  panels 
of  higher  educational  leaders  which  have  developed  techniques  for  identi¬ 
fying,  referring,  and  providing  support  services  for  women  who  show  ad¬ 
ministrative  promise.  Other  activities  include  national  forums  that  enable 
women  to  discuss  both  important  educational  issues  and  personal  advance¬ 
ment.  This  grant  is  providing  two  more  years  of  support  for  NIP,  which  now 
operates  in  42  states  and  two  metropolitan  areas. 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 

Behavioral  Sciences  (AIR)  $98,300 

Although  during  the  past  decade  colleges  and  universities  have  made  consid¬ 
erable  strides  in  eliminating  the  forms  of  sex-based  discrimination  that  have 
been  declared  illegal,  there  are  other,  less  obvious  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  continuing  differential  in  the  status  of  men  and  women  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Palo  Alto,  California,  branch  of  AIR,  a  scientific  and  educational 
research  organization,  is  using  this  grant  to  develop  a  self-study  guide  that 
will  enable  postsecondary  institutions  to  identify  and  deal  with  conditions, 
policies,  and  practices  that  contribute  to  sex-related  inequities  on  campus. 
The  guide  is  based  on  a  review  of  sex-discrimination  literature  and  on  inter¬ 
views  with  women  students,  faculty,  and  staff  who  provided  information  on 
practices  which  have  discriminatory  effects.  An  advisory  panel  of  experts  on 
higher  educational  equity  issues  is  overseeing  production  of  the  guide,  which 
will  be  disseminated  with  assistance  from  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  a  regional  accrediting  association. 
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Cornell  University,  New  York  State  School  of 

Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  (ILR)  $45,525 

Although  numerous  educational  programs  exist  for  middle-  and  upper- 
income  working  women  and  for  homemakers  returning  to  work,  few  such 
programs  are  available  to  women  in  blue-collar,  service,  or  clerical  jobs. 
Corporation  grants  in  1977  and  1978  enabled  a  special  project  of  the  ILR, 
the  Institute  for  Education  and  Research  on  Women  and  Work,  to  design 
and  operate  six  courses,  now  offered  at  five  sites  in  New  York  State,  to  give 
women  without  college  degrees  the  chance  to  earn  academic  credit  while 
preparing  for  career  advancement.  Anne  Nelson,  director  of  the  project,  is 
using  part  of  this  three-year  grant  to  produce  a  manual  on  how  to  implement 
the  courses  for  dissemination  to  individuals  in  higher  educational  institutions, 
labor  unions,  businesses,  and  other  groups  and  organizations,  and  to  provide 
workshops  and  follow-up  assistance  for  those  who  are  interested.  The  funds 
are  also  permitting  Nelson  to  develop  a  proposal  for  presentation  to  com¬ 
mercial  publishers  for  production  of  seven  textbooks  for  use  in  the  courses. 

National  Student  Educational  Fund  (NSEF)  $15,000 

During  the  past  few  years,  women  faculty  members  and  administrators  within 
some  postsecondary  institutions  have  organized  efforts  to  eliminate  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  in  education  and  employment,  but  students  have  tended  not  to 
get  involved  in  these  undertakings.  To  help  women  students  become  effective 
campus  advocates  for  sex  equity,  NSEF,  a  research  and  information  associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  concerned  with  improving  higher  education,  cre¬ 
ated  the  Women  Students  Leadership  Training  Project.  This  grant  enabled 
NSEF  to  start  up  the  Project  by  surveying  women’s  organizations  at  colleges 
and  universities  to  identify  their  needs  for  technical  assistance  and  training 
and  by  contacting  resource  groups  such  as  national  women’s  associations  and 
federal  agencies  that  might  be  able  to  help  the  Project  achieve  its  goals. 
Funding  for  the  Project’s  first  full  year  of  operation  is  being  provided  by  the 
Women’s  Educational  Equity  Act  Program. 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  $250,000 

The  late  Mina  Shaughnessy,  who  wrote  Errors  and  Expectations:  A  Guide  for 
the  Teacher  of  Basic  Writing  under  a  Corporation  grant,  was  concerned 
throughout  her  career  as  a  teacher  and  as  director  of  the  Instructional 
Resource  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  with  helping  disadvan¬ 
taged  students  to  acquire  practical  writing  skills.  As  a  memorial  to  her,  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  has  established  the  “Mina  Shaughnessy  Scholars 
Program:  Learning  Through  Practice.”  The  Program  provides  approxi- 
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mately  20  grants  each  year  to  enable  individuals  at  postsecondary  educational 
institutions  and  related  organizations  to  undertake  projects  that  will  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning.  Funding  is  being  made  available  to 
scholars  working  in  fields  such  as  basic  literacy,  adult  education,  and  curric¬ 
ulum  development.  This  three-year  grant  is  supplementing  the  fund’s  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Program  and  will  pay  for  an  evaluation  of  its  results. 

Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences  $201,350 

The  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences,  at  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  was  established  in  1969  to  examine  the  ethical  questions 
posed  by  the  advances  in  medicine  and  biology.  Recently,  it  has  become 
concerned  with  the  possibilities  and  problems  involved  in  assigning  ethics  a 
more  central  position  in  American  undergraduate  and  professional  school 
education.  A  1977  Corporation  grant  enabled  the  Institute  to  survey  the 
methods  of  teaching  ethics  and  to  produce  a  series  of  monographs  and  other 
publications  on  ethical  issues  in  several  academic  fields  and  in  other  areas 
such  as  business  and  law.  With  the  present  three-year  grant,  the  Institute  is 
establishing  a  Program  on  Applied  and  Professional  Ethics  to  promote  the 
recommendations  of  the  previous  study  for  better  training  and  course  de¬ 
velopment.  As  part  of  the  Program,  the  staff  is  also  creating  model  degree 
programs  for  teachers  of  ethics  courses  and  designing  curricula  for  univers¬ 
ities,  professional  schools  and  associations,  and  employers. 

National  Student  Educational  Fund  (NSEF)  $1 13,000 

Since  1971,  when  18-year-olds  were  given  the  right  to  vote,  the  efforts  of 
state-  and  system-wide  student  associations  (SSAs)  have  been  directed  at 
influencing  elected  officials  and  other  educational  policymakers  on  issues  of 
importance  to  students,  including  the  prevention  of  tuition  increases,  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  and  counseling.  Although  there  are  now  68  SSAs  in  44  states,  many 
of  these  groups,  lacking  a  full-time  staff  and  regular  source  of  income,  find 
it  difficult  to  develop  and  sustain  effective  programs.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Student  Association,  NSEF,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
using  this  two-year  grant  to  help  SSAs  improve  their  operations  by  providing 
them  with  technical  assistance  along  with  manuals  on  topics  such  as  organi¬ 
zational  planning,  nonprofit  management,  and  public  relations.  As  part  of 
the  project,  NSEF  is  also  publishing  a  newsletter  designed  to  encourage 
communication  among  students  interested  in  forming  or  joining  an  SSA. 

University  of  California,  San  Diego  (UCSD)  $88,825 

William  J.  McGill  was  chancellor  of  UCSD  and  later  president  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  during  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s,  times  of 
profound  upheaval  for  universities  in  this  country.  The  period  started  with 
student  rebellions  and  ended  with  a  national  perception  of  higher  education 
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as  a  beleaguered  institution  in  need  of  new  sources  of  money  and  students 
and  of  new  kinds  of  moral  and  administrative  leadership.  McGill,  who  retired 
from  Columbia  last  spring  to  become  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  UCSD, 
is  drawing  upon  his  experiences  during  this  volatile  era  to  write  about  the 
principles  of  university  administration  in  an  urban  environment.  The  re¬ 
sulting  book  will  deal  with  a  number  of  issues,  including  student  protest  and 
financial  problems.  This  two-year  grant  is  providing  McGill  with  secretarial 
and  research  assistance,  office  supplies,  and  travel  funds  for  the  project. 

University  of  San  Francisco  (USF)  $15,000 

Since  1976  the  Corporation  has  provided  a  total  of  $413,220  for  the  Bay 
Area  Writing  Project  (BAWP),  a  writing  instruction  program  for  teachers 
involving  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  several  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  A  portion  of  the  Corporation’s  support 
was  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  program’s  achievements  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Michael  Scriven,  now  director  of  the  Evaluation 
Institute  of  USF.  This  grant  enabled  Scriven  to  produce  a  guidebook  for 
BAWP  explaining  the  assessment  procedures  and  principles  which  evolved 
from  his  study  and  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  success  of  writing 
programs  nationwide.  The  manual  is  being  disseminated  to  teachers’  orga¬ 
nizations,  parents,  school  principals,  and  other  interested  groups. 

Association  of  Labor  Relations  Agencies  (ALRA)  $50,000 

A  generation  ago  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  collective  bargaining  had 
no  place  in  the  public  sector,  yet  the  last  few  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of 
activity  in  this  area.  State  and  local  governments  now  employ  about  12.5 
million  people,  and  at  least  38  states  have  adopted  public  sector  collective 
bargaining  legislation  for  some  employees.  Since  a  high  proportion  of  public 
employees  are  in  schools  or  colleges  and  universities,  the  decisions  made  at 
the  bargaining  table  are  bound  to  have  an  impact  on  educational  systems.  In 
1977  a  Corporation  grant  to  the  American  Arbitration  Association  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  Public  Employment  Relations  Service  (PERS)  to 
conduct  training  and  technical  assistance  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  agencies  that  regulate  public  labor  relations  around  the 
country.  Other  services  provided  by  PERS  include  establishing  regional  con¬ 
sortia  of  state  labor  relations  groups  and  producing  informational  publica¬ 
tions.  This  award  is  helping  to  strengthen  the  operations  of  PERS  by 
contributing  to  its  activities  while  it  merges  with  ALRA. 
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Early 

childhood 


In  its  early  childhood  program,  the  Corporation’s  overall  objective  is  to  help 
ensure  the  healthy  development  of  all  children,  intellectually  and  also  phys¬ 
ically,  morally,  socially,  and  emotionally.  Over  the  years  the  Corporation  has 
funded  basic  research  into  the  nature  of  cognitive  processes  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  competence  in  youngsters;  experimental  programs  designed  to 
help  parents  fulfill  their  role  as  nurturers  and  teachers  of  their  children, 
studies  of  issues  and  policies  in  the  world  outside  the  home  that  affect  families 
and  their  children;  and  efforts  to  find  better  means  than  are  now  available  to 
make  early  childhood  education  regularly  accessible  to  those  families  who 
want  or  need  such  services. 

In  1972  the  Corporation  established  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  to 
examine  the  welfare  and  position  of  children  and  their  families  in  Amei  ican 
society  and  to  make  policy  recommendations  on  their  behalf.  The  Council 
concluded  its  work  in  1979  after  producing  five  published  reports  on  the 
impact  of  social,  economic,  and  educational  conditions  on  the  lives  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Issues  raised  by  the  work  of  the  Council  have  influenced  the  direction 
of  the  early  childhood  program  since  then. 

Currently,  the  program  is  concerned  with  how  certain  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  policies  affect  parents  and  children.  This  emphasis  has  led  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  support  a  variety  of  projects,  such  as  examinations  of  federal  and 
state  policies  toward  day-care  providers,  as  well  as  other  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  children,  and  dissemination  of  the  studies’  results;  investigations  of 
the  use  of  alternative  work  arrangements;  an  examination  of  the  operations 
and  impact  of  parent  advocacy  organizations;  and  studies  of  how  early  child¬ 
hood  education  may  be  more  widely  supported  and  adopted.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation  continues  to  fund  a  limited  amount  of  research  on  children’s 
intellectual  growth. 

At  the  present  time  the  Corporation  is  not  supporting  the  development  of 
curricula  or  demonstration  programs  in  early  childhood  education,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  early  education  or  day  care,  or  the  operation  of  day-care 
and  preschool  education  programs. 

Texas  Institute  for  Families  (TIFF)  $300,000 

The  stresses  produced  by  conflicts  between  family  life  and  work  can  be 
measured  by  high  rates  of  absenteeism  and  employee  turnover  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  decrease  in  productivity  in  the  work  place.  The  main  concern  of 
TIFF,  based  in  Houston,  Texas,  is  to  help  corporate  managers,  employees, 
and  the  community  cooperate  in  creating  and  implementing  programs  that 
can  alleviate  these  problems.  TIFF  carries  out  a  number  of  activities,  includ- 
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ing  holding  meetings,  disseminating  publications,  and  conducting  research, 
that  emphasize  the  connection  between  the  well-being  of  businesses  and 
families.  Corporation  funds  are  assisting  TIFF  with  these  projects  over  a 
three-year  period  and  also  enabling  it  to  produce  a  newsletter  on  legislation 
affecting  families  and  to  organize  a  series  of  conferences  for  groups  and 
individuals  interested  in  child  and  family  advocacy.  The  Texas  Department 
of  Human  Resources  is  providing  additional  funding. 

Work  in  America  Institute  $145,000 

The  Work  in  America  Institute  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  was  established  in 
1975  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  American  work  place  and  the 
organization  and  nature  of  work  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Using 
this  18-month  grant,  the  Institute  is  conducting  a  study  of  flextime,  job 
sharing,  permanent  part-time  employment,  and  other  alternatives  to  the 
eight-hour  day,  five-day  work  week.  The  potential  implications  of  these  new 
work  patterns  for  employers  and  employees,  for  women  and  families,  and 
for  the  national  economy  will  be  analyzed  and  the  results  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  published  in  a  policy  report.  The  Institute  will  also  publish  a  casebook 
detailing  successful  and  unsuccessful  experiences  of  companies  that  have 
introduced  alternative  work  arrangements.  Additional  support  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  being  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  (NCC)  $27,000 
NCC  is  a  coalition  of  Protestant  and  Orthodox  denominations  with  a  history 
of  successful  involvement  in  education  for  social  change.  In  1978  it  used 
funds  from  the  Corporation  and  other  foundations  and  denominations  to 
establish  the  Child  and  Family  Justice  Project,  which  is  concerned  with  im¬ 
proving  public  policies  and  programs  addressed  to  the  welfare  of  children. 
The  Project  selected  20  different  communities  across  the  country  and  helped 
local  committees  of  church  members  and  other  concerned  citizens  identify 
conditions  that  were  most  harmful  to  children  and  to  those  who  care  for 
them.  The  Project  further  assisted  the  committees  in  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  plans  for  changing  these  conditions.  This  grant  provided  supple¬ 
mental  support  for  the  Project’s  activities. 

Child  Development  Associate  Consortium  (CD AC)  $15,000 

CDAC  is  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  association  of  20  national  organizations 
concerned  with  child  welfare.  It  was  established  in  1972  at  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  develop  and 
implement  a  nationwide  system  for  assessing  the  skills  of  persons  providing 
care  and  education  for  three-  to  five-year-old  children.  Since  1976,  when  it 
began  awarding  a  credential  to  individuals  judged  to  be  qualified  to  work 
with  preschool  children,  more  than  6,000  people  have  received  this  certifi- 
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cation.  In  1979  a  variety  of  fiscal  management  difficulties,  including  the  lapse 
of  its  contract  with  HEW,  forced  CDAC  to  suspend  its  credentialing  activities. 
The  major  part  of  this  grant  paid  some  salary  costs  for  Robert  Granger, 
CDAC’s  executive  director,  whose  expertise  was  essential  in  solving  the 
agency’s  financial  problems  and  getting  it  back  into  operation.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  funds  was  used  for  legal  and  accounting  assistance. 

Peggy  Daly  Pizzo  $12,880 

In  1977  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  of  $22,200  to  Peggy  Daly  Pizzo  to 
conduct  a  study  of  parent  advocacy  groups.  Pizzo  has  since  examined  the 
activities  of  a  number  of  local,  state,  and  national  parent  organizations, 
including  those  involved  in  protecting  the  rights  of  children  and  improving 
the  functioning  of  institutions  that  affect  children’s  development.  This  grant 
enabled  Pizzo,  who  has  completed  a  report  on  the  study,  to  take  several 
months  leave  from  her  position  at  the  time  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  Administration  for  Children,  \outh,  and  Families 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in  order  to 
revise  the  manuscript.  It  also  provided  for  editorial  assistance  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  preparing  the  report  for  publication. 

Federation  of  Child  Care  Centers  of  Alabama  (FOCAL)  $120,000 

Until  1972,  when  FOCAL  was  founded  to  help  organize  and  assist  day-care 
centers  in  the  predominantly  black  areas  of  Alabama,  few  publicly  supported 
day-care  programs  were  in  existence.  Since  that  time  the  organization’s  mem¬ 
bership  has  grown  to  include  more  than  90  centers  serving  several  thousand 
children  and  employing  approximately  600  people,  most  of  them  low-income 
black  women  whose  training  was  provided  by  FOCAL.  Under  the  direction 
of  Sophia  Bracy  Harris,  FOCAL  also  acts  as  an  advocate  for  its  constituency 
by  working  with  state  and  federal  policymakers  to  ensure  that  funding  for 
day  care  is  equitably  distributed.  During  the  course  of  this  three-year  grant, 
which  is  enabling  FOCAL  to  hire  two  additional  staff  members  and  to  in¬ 
crease  one  staff  position  from  half  to  full-time  for  two  years,  the  organization 
will  offer  its  services  to  communities  that  it  had  not  previously  reached.  It 
will  also  establish  county  monitoring  and  advisory  committees  to  review  the 
development  of  child-care  policies  and  programs  in  the  state.  Several  foun¬ 
dations  and  churches  are  among  other  supporters  of  the  organization. 

Day  Care  Forum  $62,400 

The  Day  Care  Forum  was  established  in  1976  when  New  York  City,  undergo¬ 
ing  a  severe  fiscal  crisis,  withdrew  its  financing  from  some  public  day-care 
facilities  and  imposed  strict  eligibility  requirements  on  parents  seeking  these 
services.  The  Forum’s  purpose  is  to  unite  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  New 
York  State’s  numerous  day-care  organizations  and  local  programs  in  order 
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to  reform  public  policies  in  this  area  and,  ultimately,  to  help  bring  high- 
quality,  low-cost  day  care  to  all  families  who  need  such  assistance.  Under  the 
direction  of  Antony  Ward  the  Forum  organizes  research  projects,  seminars, 
and  meetings  to  examine  day-care  issues  and  publishes  a  newsletter  on  related 
topics.  It  has  also  played  a  major  role  in  eliminating  reductions  in  city  and 
state  matching  funds  for  federal  support  of  public  day  care.  This  grant 
enabled  the  Forum  to  hire  an  associate  director  and  is  paying  one-half  the 
cost  of  its  operations  over  a  two-year  period.  The  New  York  Community 
Trust  also  supports  the  Forum’s  work. 

Community  Service  Society  of  New  York  (CSS)  $37,000 

As  a  result  of  New  York  City’s  fiscal  difficulties,  approximately  6,000  children 
who  were  enrolled  in  publicly  supported  day-care  programs  were  dropped. 
What  were  the  consequences  of  having  these  services  withdrawn  or  denied? 
CSS,  a  private,  nonprofit  social  welfare  agency,  is  using  this  grant  to  conduct 
a  study  designed  to  provide  answers  to  this  and  other  related  questions. 
Agency  staff  members  are  interviewing  100  families  who  had  been  partici¬ 
pating  in  publicly  funded  day-care  programs  and  who  were  declared  ineli¬ 
gible,  50  families  whose  children  remained,  and  50  who  applied  but  were 
refused.  Among  the  issues  CSS  is  examining  are  alternatives  to  this  type  of 
day  care,  the  arrangements  parents  make  for  their  children,  and  the  impact 
on  their  employment  and  family  life.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be  dissem¬ 
inated  to  policymakers  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  (NCC)  $5,050 
About  one-third  of  the  children  in  group  day  care  in  the  United  States  are 
enrolled  in  programs  that  rent  space  from  churches  or  are  operated  by  them. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  these  programs,  the  Reverend  Eileen  Lindner,  co¬ 
director  of  NCC’s  Child  and  Family  Justice  Project,  collaborated  with  two 
colleagues  on  a  plan  for  gathering  information  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  child-care  services  that  exist  within  church  facilities.  This  grant  supported 
several  activities  associated  with  developing  the  study,  including  determining 
the  most  effective  and  appropriate  methods  for  obtaining  information  from 
the  churches  about  the  programs  they  house  and  for  evaluating  how  such 
day  care  is  affected  by  other  organizations  and  institutions  such  as  corpora¬ 
tions  and  government  agencies. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  $303,800 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  American  children  are  being  raised  in 
nontraditional  family  structures,  little  systematic  research  has  been  done  to 
understand  the  effects  on  their  development.  Since  1974,  with  support  from 
the  Corporation  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Bernice 
Eiduson,  a  psychologist  at  UCLA,  has  been  conducting  a  longitudinal  study 
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of  200  children  from  birth  until  six  years  of  age  reared  in  each  of  four  types 
of  middle-  or  working-class  family  environments:  communes,  unmarried 
couples,  single-mother  households,  and,  for  comparison,  traditional  two-par¬ 
ent  families.  The  children’s  cognitive,  emotional,  social,  and  physical  growth 
are  being  followed,  as  well  as  the  values  and  child-rearing  practices  of  their 
parents.  Since,  over  time,  changes  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  subject  families,  methods  have  also  been  developed  to  assess  how  such 
changes  influence  children.  With  this  grant,  the  Corporation  renewed  its 
support  of  the  project  for  two  more  years. 

Yale  University  $59,100 

Since  1963  the  Corporation  has  been  supporting  the  work  of  William  Kessen, 
one  of  the  major  figures  in  the  field  of  child  psychology.  To  date,  his  efforts 
have  resulted  in  more  than  70  research  reports  on  cognitive  development  in 
young  children.  Kessen  is  now  using  some  of  the  funds  from  this  three-year 
grant  to  write  about  the  cultural  context  of  developmental  psychology  as  a 
discipline  and  how  it  influences  the  way  that  studies  of  children  are  carried 
out.  This  material  will  be  included  in  a  book  on  the  history  of  psychology 
that  he  is  preparing  with  a  colleague.  A  second  portion  of  the  grant  is 
enabling  Kessen  to  reexamine  data  from  three  earlier  childhood  studies  in 
order  to  produce  additional  reports  on  their  results  which  will  focus,  in  part, 
on  his  concern  with  cultural  factors. 


Columbia  University  $15,000 

Alfred  Kahn  and  Sheila  Kamerman  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Social  Work  received  previous  Corporation  support  for  their  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  writing  on  the  structure  of  government  services  and  policies 
affecting  families  and  children  in  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries.  Using  their  past  work  as  a  base,  they  are  designing  a  study  of  how 
American  social  policies  are  responding  to  the  needs  of  families  and  children 
and  how  government,  the  voluntary  sector,  and  the  business  community  can 
cooperate  to  promote  family  well-being.  This  grant  enabled  Kahn  and 
Kamerman  to  spend  several  months  examining  the  work  of  others  in  this 
area  to  determine  what  additional  research  might  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
definitive  report. 
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Elementary 

and  secondary  education 


The  elementary  and  secondary  education  program  concentrates  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  challenge  for  the  program  has  been  to  find  a  way  in  which 
the  Corporation,  with  its  limited  resources,  can  help  the  schools  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  educate  all  the  nation’s  children.  The  foundation  has  been 
specifically  concerned  that  school  systems  succeed  in  teaching  adequate  levels 
of  basic  skills  to  children  whom  they  have  served  less  well  in  the  past  — 
children  who  are  poor,  who  are  from  minority  groups,  or  who  are  classified 
as  low  achievers.  Underlying  this  concern  is  the  assumption  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  may  need  to  be  given  more  time,  effort,  and  resources  by  schools  if 
their  adequate  levels  of  performance  are  to  be  ensured. 

In  its  grant  making,  the  Corporation  has  established  two  priorities.  The 
first  is  to  find  ways  of  urging  and  enabling  school  personnel  and  school 
systems  to  specify  goals  for  what  they  should  achieve  with  children,  to  mea¬ 
sure  whether  these  goals  are  being  met,  and  then  to  change  their  methods  if 
needed.  The  second  is  to  find  ways  in  which  school  personnel  can  receive 
technical  assistance  and  in-service  support  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals  with 
children  and  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of  demands  that  implementation  is  likely 
to  place  upon  them.  Related  to  this  is  the  Corporation’s  support  for  increasing 
minority  representation  within  school  systems,  primarily  through  the  training 
of  minority  administrators. 

Grants  under  the  first  priority  fall  roughly  into  three  areas.  First,  the 
Corporation  is  supporting  the  development  of  tests  that  are  better  than 
current  standardized  measures  of  educational  outcomes.  The  tests  should 
allow  definition  of  levels  of  adequacy  in  basic  skills,  measure  whether  students 
are  meeting  minimum  levels  of  competency,  and  possibly  suggest  corrective 
action  which  should  be  taken  if  students  are  not  doing  well.  Second,  several 
projects  designed  to  help  groups  outside  the  public  schools  to  represent  the 
interests  of  children  less  well  served  and  to  work  with  school  personnel  in 
seeing  that  educational  resources  and  programs  meet  these  children’s  needs 
have  been  aided.  Various  strategies  toward  this  end  include  advocacy  and 
litigation  with  respect  to  children’s  rights,  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
governmental  programs  serving  minority  and  poor  children,  and  helping  the 
parents  of  these  children  to  have  a  voice  in  educational  decision  making. 
Third,  a  series  of  grants  has  assisted  professionals  and  citizens  in  analyzing 
the  financing,  governance,  and  operations  of  public  schools  and  in  devising 
new  approaches  that  will  be  equitable  and  will  lead  to  comparable  outcomes 
for  children. 

The  Corporation  also  provides  some  support  for  research  on  the  basic 
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processes  involved  in  children’s  learning,  either  as  part  of  the  background 
required  for  designing  appropriate  measures  of  stages  in  the  development 
of  skills  or  as  a  way  of  understanding  differences  among  cultural  groups, 
leading  to  practical  ways  schools  can  accommodate  the  needs  of  all  children. 
Other  areas  of  interest  to  the  foundation’s  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  program  include  projects  that  promote  equal  opportunity  for  women 
and  girls,  such  as  the  Math/Science  Network  at  Mills  College  which  encour¬ 
ages  the  participation  of  female  students  in  mathematics  and  math-based 

fields. 

The  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for  alternative  schools,  nor  does  it 
support  the  development  of  specialized  curricula  in  the  arts,  diug  education, 
population,  and  other  subject  areas.  The  Corporation  has,  however,  made 
occasional  grants  concerned  with  curriculum  development  relevant  to  pai  tic- 
ular  minority  children  and  to  girls.  The  Corporation  is  also  involved  in  some 
aspects  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  education.  Several  projects  that  are  related 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  program  overlap  with  the  public 
affairs  program  and  are  described  in  that  section  of  the  report. 

Western  Service  Systems  $600,000 

The  Chicano  Education  Project  (CEP)  of  Western  Service  Systems  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1974  to  address  the  cultural  and  scholastic  problems  affecting 
Chicano  children  in  Colorado.  Since  1976  it  has  received  Corporation  fund¬ 
ing  for  its  activities  relating  to  bilingual/bicultural  education.  CEP  is  now 
expanding  its  work  through  the  Educational  Accountability  Project,  which  is 
aimed  at  helping  schools  provide  more  effective  education  for  Chicano  and 
other  students.  As  part  of  this  effort,  CEP  trains  parents  to  become  involved 
in  the  formation  of  policies  and  practices  of  local  school  districts;  conducts 
research  on  the  effects  of  minimum  competency  testing;  and  participates  in 
legal  action  designed  to  bring  about  school  finance  reform.  In  addition,  CEP 
publishes  a  newsletter  on  issues  of  importance  to  the  national  Hispanic  com¬ 
munity  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  groups  interested  in  promoting 
educational  accountability.  This  three-year  grant  in  support  of  CEP’s  efforts 
in  Colorado  is  also  enabling  the  organization  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
working  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  well.  Among  other  contributors  to 
CEP  are  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations. 

Intercultural  Development  Research  Association  (IDRA)  $210,000 

In  1974,  when  IDRA  was  established,  the  school  finance  system  in  Texas  was 
one  of  the  least  equitable  in  the  nation.  Even  after  two  revisions  aimed  at 
changing  the  funding  formula  decreed  by  state  law,  major  disparities  in 
taxable  wealth  and  property  from  district  to  district  still  exist,  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  citizens  often  pay  proportionately  more  for  what  may  be  lower-quality 
education  for  their  children.  School  finance  reform  at  the  state  level  is  one 
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of  the  main  concerns  of  IDRA,  the  principal  group  in  Texas  working  for 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  poor  and  minority  children.  To  advance 
its  goals,  the  organization  carries  out  research  on  fiscal  issues,  disseminates 
information  through  a  newsletter  and  other  reports,  conducts  advocacy  train¬ 
ing,  and  testifies  before  legislative  bodies.  This  grant,  along  with  funding 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  contributing  to  the  final  two-  or  three-year 
period  of  IDRA’s  future  efforts  in  this  area.  Both  foundations  had  provided 
previous  grants  for  the  organization. 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under  Law  (LCCRUL)  $502,000 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provides 
funds  for  compensatory  education  programs  in  public  schools.  It  is  currently 
the  largest  source  of  federal  education  revenues  for  local  districts  —  over 
$3.3  billion  in  fiscal  1980.  Although  most  of  these  funds  are  designed  to 
benefit  students  from  low-income  families,  the  monies  have  in  many  instances 
been  channeled  into  the  general  operating  budgets  of  public  schools.  A  1975 
Corporation  grant  enabled  LCCRUL  to  establish  the  Federal  Education 
Project  (FEP),  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  information  and  legal  resource 
center  involved  in  efforts  to  see  that  Title  I  funds  are  used  for  their  intended 
purpose.  Its  work  includes  assisting  parents  to  become  active  in  the  Title  I 
process  and  monitoring  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  A  second  grant  in  1978  supported  FEP  while  it  played  a  major 
role  in  the  legislative  process  that  reauthorized  Title  I  for  five  years.  The 
Corporation’s  commitment  to  FEP  is  being  extended  for  two  more  years  with 
this  grant. 

National  Coalition  of  ESEA  Title  I  Parents  $15,000 

The  National  Coalition  of  ESEA  Title  I  Parents  is  a  membership  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  in  1973  by  parents  of  children  eligible  for  special  educational 
services  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  voice  for  Title  I  parents  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  and  to  assist  them  in  understanding  and  influencing  how  Title  I  pro¬ 
grams  are  implemented  in  their  communities.  Since  1976  the  Corporation 
has  provided  two  grants  for  the  Coalition’s  National  Parent  Center  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  which  organizes  training  sessions  for  Title  I  parents,  publishes 
a  newsletter,  and  works  with  federal  and  private  agencies  in  the  capital  that 
are  involved  in  monitoring  or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law.  This  award 
supported  the  Coalition’s  activities  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  (MAC)  $225,000 

MAC  was  established  in  1969  as  an  association  of  social  service  professionals 
and  lay  persons  concerned  with  the  problems  of  children  excluded  from  the 
Boston  public  schools.  It  has  since  broadened  its  activities  to  encompass  the 
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entire  range  of  children’s  rights  and  services  in  Massachusetts.  A  1976  Cor¬ 
poration  grant  enabled  MAC  to  develop  a  training  program  to  help  parents 
and  other  interested  citizens  become  effective  members  of  local  advocacy 
groups  working  for  school  improvement.  The  grant  also  funded  MAC’s 
Policy  Analysis  and  Action  Unit,  which  in  1978  produced  Double  Jeopardy: 
The  Plight  of  Minority  Students  in  Special  Education,  a  report  on  the  disci  imi- 
natory  placement  of  black  and  Hispanic  pupils  in  classes  for  the  educationally 
handicapped.  As  a  result,  the  state  ordered  nine  school  districts  cited  in  the 
study  to  prepare  plans  for  remedying  the  situation.  This  three-year  grant 
renews  support  for  the  Unit  and  for  MACs  efforts  to  organize  advocacy 
networks  concentrating  on  special  education  questions  and  on  the  issues 
raised  in  Double  Jeopardy.  MAC  also  receives  funding  from  a  number  of  other 
foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals. 

Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York  (AFC)  $156,000 

AFC  is  a  community-based  organization  that  provides  direct  representation 
and  assistance  for  children  with  special  educational  needs  and  their  parents. 
It  received  an  earlier  Corporation  grant  to  develop  training  courses  for 
community  school  boards,  social  welfare  agencies,  parent  associations,  and 
other  groups  and  individuals  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  the  1975 
Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (PL  94-142).  Along  with  the 
Public  Education  Association  (see  below),  AFC  has  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  two  recent  class-action  suits  involving  charges  that  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  receiving  proper  evaluation  and  that  they  were  being  placed 
in  inappropriate  or  racially  segregated  programs.  This  two-year  grant  is 
enabling  AFC  to  help  monitor  and  enforce  the  results  of  those  cases  that 
include  a  court  order  for  school-based  teams  of  specialists  to  carry  out  more 
effective  assessments  of  the  problems  of  handicapped  students.  In  addition, 
AFC  is  continuing  its  training  activities  and  acting  as  an  advocate  on  issues 
affecting  handicapped  children  and  adolescents  such  as  vocational  education 
and  support  services. 

Public  Education  Association  (PEA)  $156,000 

The  federal  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1975,  requires  that  individualized  diagnostic  and  educational  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  all  children  judged  by  their  parents  or  teachers  to  be 
educationally  handicapped.  It  also  mandates  parental  involvement  in  the 
planning  of  these  services,  which  must  be  provided  in  the  “least  restrictive 
environment”  allowed  by  the  child’s  needs,  i.e.,  the  normal  school  setting,  if 
at  all  possible.  The  litigation  unit  of  PEA,  a  citizens’  group  concerned  with 
improving  public  education  in  New  York  City,  has  been  assisting  attempts  to 
increase  compliance  with  the  law  for  over  four  years.  Toward  this  end,  PEA 
conducts  policy  studies,  disseminates  recommendations,  and  testifies  before 
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legislative  bodies.  With  this  two-year  grant,  supplementing  earlier  Corpora¬ 
tion  support,  PEA  is  continuing  these  activities  while  also  developing  a  system 
for  financing  special  education  that  is  not  based  on  various  categories  of 
handicapping  conditions. 

Public  Education  Association  (PEA)  $15,000 

In  1978  a  United  States  District  Court,  ruling  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Lora  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  declared  that  minority  students  had 
been  assigned  “on  a  discriminatory  basis  to  racially  segregated  special  day 
schools  for  the  emotionally  handicapped”  and  that  the  educational  and  clin¬ 
ical  resources  provided  to  them  were  both  unequal  and  unfair.  In  a  later 
decree,  the  Court  required  the  Board  to  develop  nondiscriminatory  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  placement  of  these  students.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Court’s  order  is  being 
fulfilled  by  an  independent  panel  of  seven  experts  on  school-related  issues, 
which  has  been  asked  to  recommend  standards  for  the  identification  of 
handicapped  students  and  to  design  services  for  them  that  can  be  delivered 
in  a  nonrestrictive  environment.  This  grant  to  PEA,  which  helped  bring  the 
Lora  case  to  trial,  is  enabling  Marilyn  Nixon,  a  consultant  to  public  interest 
groups  and  governmental  agencies,  to  assist  the  panel  with  its  work. 

Designs  for  Change  (DFC)  $140,000 

Since  1977  the  Corporation  has  made  three  grants  to  enable  Donald  Moore, 
executive  director  of  DFC,  a  research  organization  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
his  colleagues  to  examine  the  various  approaches  and  the  effectiveness  of  67 
school-related  advocacy  groups  that  are  active  on  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels.  The  study,  which  is  now  completed,  illustrates  the  potential  of  advo¬ 
cacy  projects  for  improving  the  quality  of  education  and  analyzes  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  successful  efforts  to  bring  about  reform.  The  major  part  of  this 
two-year  grant  is  helping  DFC  disseminate  a  summary  of  Moore’s  findings, 
along  with  other  related  publications,  to  policymakers  in  government,  foun¬ 
dations,  and  industry,  and  to  parent  associations.  DFC  is  also  providing 
assistance  to  those  groups  that  participated  in  the  study  to  help  them  refine 
their  work  and  to  develop  funding  sources.  A  small  portion  of  the  award  is 
supporting  DFC’s  Midwest  School  Improvement  Project,  aimed  at  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  educational  programs  available  to  handicapped  students  in  several 
midwestern  cities. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  $175,000 

Ronald  R.  Edmonds,  senior  assistant  for  instruction  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
New  York  City  school  system,  used  two  earlier  Corporation  grants  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  some  public  schools  do  a  better  job  than  others  of  educating  low- 
income  and  minority  pupils.  His  research  indicates  that  school  effectiveness 
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in  this  area  may  result  from  five  groups  of  factors,  including  strong  admin¬ 
istrative  leadership  and  an  emphasis  on  instruction  in  basic  skills.  Using  this 
theory,  Edmonds  has  developed  a  School  Improvement  Plan  (SIP),  which  is 
now  being  tested  in  19  New  York  City  elementary  schools.  Under  SIP,  an 
expert  on  school  improvement  spends  time  at  each  institution  in  order  to 
identify  its  needs  in  terms  of  the  five  factors  and  then  works  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  teachers,  and  representative  parents  to  raise  the  school’s  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  three-year  grant  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  covering  SIP 
implementation  costs  such  as  consultants,  training,  and  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Additional  support  is  being  provided  by  the  Ford  and  New  York 
foundations  and  the  New  York  Community  Trust. 


Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  3>i3,uuu 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Institute  for  Development  of  Educational  Activities 
(IDEA),  an  affiliate  of  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  national  study  of  programs  and  policies  at  public  schools  in  13 
communities  of  varying  size  and  socioeconomic  status.  Jeannie  Oakes,  a  staff 
member  of  IDEA’S  Research  Division  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  using 
some  of  the  resulting  data  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in  instruc¬ 
tion  delivered  to  students  in  classes  that  are  designated  as  tracked  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  educational  inequities.  Through  her  analysis,  Oakes  hopes  to 
answer  such  questions  as  how  the  quality  and  quantity  of  teaching  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  distributed  to  different  groups  within  schools  and  whether  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  process  limit  the  ability  of  students  in  the  lower  tracks  to  go  on 
to  further  education  or  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  for  advancement  in 
society.  This  grant  is  covering  part  of  Oakes’  salary  and  some  related  costs. 


National  Consortium  on  Testing  (NCT)  $224,400 

NCT,  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  is  a  coalition  of  48  national  educational  and 
testing  organizations  that  was  formed  in  197  /  to  promote  a  thorough  review 
of  standardized  achievement  testing  in  American  schools.  Previous  Corpo¬ 
ration  support  enabled  the  organization  to  engage  professors  David  Cohen 
and  Walt  Haney  of  the  Huron  Institute,  a  consulting  group  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  to  assist  with  NCT  activities  such  as  publicizing  the  limitations 
of  standardized  testing.  Cohen  and  Haney  have  also  helped  NCT  to  provide 
information  to  member  organizations  about  testing  and  alternative  means  of 
educational  assessment  and  to  conduct  research  projects  on  related  topics. 
This  grant  is  covering  the  costs  of  the  Huron  staff’s  services  for  two  more 
years  while  NCT  investigates  major  issues  such  as  minimum  competency  and 
“truth  in  testing”  and  establishes  criteria  for  the  quality  and  administration 
of  tests  and  the  use  of  their  results. 
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Education  Commission  of  the  States  (ECS)  $150,000 

If  informed,  reliable  advice  were  more  readily  available  to  educational  poli¬ 
cymakers  about  the  legal  consequences  of  their  decisions,  it  might  be  possible 
to  minimize  the  increasing  amount  of  costly,  disruptive  litigation  on  educa¬ 
tional  issues.  To  meet  this  need  on  the  state  level,  ECS,  a  state  membership 
01  ganization  based  in  Denver,  Colorado,  used  a  1979  grant  from  the  Spencer 
Foundation  to  establish  the  Law  and  Education  Center  (LEC).  LEC  dissem¬ 
inates  information  and  carries  out  research  designed  to  help  legislatures, 
govei  nors,  departments  of  education,  and  other  agencies  and  individuals 
formulate  educational  programs  and  adopt  practices  that  are  consistent  with 
existing  laws  and  anticipate  possible  legal  challenges  to  their  actions.  Under 
the  direction  of  Merle  McClung,  a  lawyer  with  a  strong  civil  rights  back¬ 
ground,  LEC  is  concentrating  its  first  efforts  on  questions  of  minimum 
competency  testing.  This  two-year  award  from  the  Corporation  is  covering 
some  salary  and  backup  expenses  for  LEC  lawyers. 

Education  Development  Center  (EDC)  $15,000 

Since  1975,  EDC  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  has  received  Corporation  grants 
totaling  more  than  $1  million  for  Project  I  ORQUE,  which  is  producing  a  set 
of  achievement  tests  in  elementary  school  mathematics  that  will  allow  more 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  children’s  mathemat¬ 
ical  skills  and  better  evaluation  of  curricula  in  this  subject.  Tests  of  basic 
proficiency  in  computation  and  in  the  measurement  of  length,  area,  and  time 
have  been  completed  and  validated.  This  grant  paid  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  I  ORQUE’s  operations  while  its  staff  spent  several  months  ex¬ 
ploring  the  potential  market  for  the  tests.  Additional  support  from  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  Program  Development  and  Evaluation  Fund  (see  p.  61)  enabled 
Wendell  Shackelford  of  Media  Matrix,  an  educational  research  group,  to 
assist  EDC  with  these  efforts.  The  Ford  Foundation  also  provided  funding. 

Stanford  University  $14,465 

Minimum  competency  tests  are  being  instituted  in  schools  throughout  the 
country  as  one  requirement  for  graduation  or  promotion.  Since  these  tests, 
intended  to  measure  both  academic  achievement  and  basic  “life”  skills,  can 
affect  an  individual’s  educational  and  employment  opportunities,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  determine  their  validity  and  fairness  when  they  are  administered  to 
students  who  have  received  varying  types  of  instruction.  Corporation  funds 
are  enabling  Robert  Calfee,  a  psychologist  at  Stanford  University’s  School 
of  Education,  to  analyze  the  results  of  minimum  competency  tests  that  were 
introduced  into  school  districts  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  other  locations. 
His  data  may  help  researchers  and  test  designers  decide  whether  tests  of  this 
kind  should  be  more  responsive  to  the  diversities  in  teaching  and  learning 
that  students  may  experience. 
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Editorial  Projects  for  Education  ^ 1  ’ 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education  is  an  organization  in  Washington,  D.C., 
dedicated  to  improving  communication  in  and  about  education.  Its  presi¬ 
dent,  Ronald  Wolk,  used  this  grant  to  conduct  a  survey  and  report  on  the 
need  for  and  feasibility  of  a  national,  nonprofit  news  service  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Wolk’s  research  included  an  evaluation  of  the 
current  state  of  information  in  the  field,  the  potential  readership  and  sources 
of  revenue  for  this  type  of  publication,  staff  and  budgetary  requirements, 

and  related  matters. 


Mills  College  $317,o00 

In  both  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  number  of  women  who  take 
mathematics  courses  is  small  compared  to  the  number  of  men.  Yet  failure  to 
pursue  the  study  of  mathematics  effectively  excludes  women  from  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  that  require  some  form  of  mathematical  proficiency. 
Lenore  Blum,  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  and  computer  science 
at  Mills  College,  and  Nancy  Kreinberg  of  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  lead  a  network  of  more  than  400 
women  scientists,  teachers,  and  mathematicians  who  have  worked  together 
for  the  past  few  years  to  promote  the  participation  of  female  students  in 
mathematics.  In  1977  Mills  College  received  a  Corporation  grant  which 
allowed  the  project,  known  as  the  Math/Science  Network,  to  test  and  dissem¬ 
inate  information  about  promising  approaches  to  reversing  patterns  of  math 
avoidance  and  to  offer  technical  assistance  to  both  high  schools  and  colleges 
interested  in  attracting  women  to  mathematics.  This  two-  to  three-year  award 
is  enabling  the  Network  to  expand  its  activities  to  include  teacher  training, 
developing  a  handbook  on  entry-level  mathematics  instruction  in  colleges, 
and  designing  courses  for  schools. 
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Public 

affairs 


The  basic  goals  of  the  Corporation’s  program  in  public  affairs  are  to  assist 
those  groups  outside  the  mainstream  of  society  to  gain  wider  access  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  educational  systems  and  to  ensure  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  interests  and  to  support  the  role  of  private  organizations 
in  monitoring  and  assessing  the  impact  of  government  programs  designed 
to  benefit  these  groups,  in  particular  minorities  and  the  poor,  but  also  women 
and  young  people.  In  its  concern  for  social  justice  and  equal  opportunity, 
the  Corporation  has  funded  activities  relating  to  educational  issues  such  as 
desegregation  of  the  schools,  bilingual/bicultural  education,  special  educa¬ 
tion,  and  urban  education.  Grant  making  in  these  areas  has  focused  on 
strategies  to  bring  about  constructive  changes  in  the  whole  school  system  and 
to  help  administrators  and  officials  make  effective  decisions  about  educational 
programs  and  policies.  Some  of  these  projects  overlap  with  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  program  and  are  described  in  that  section  of  the 
report. 

I  he  public  affairs  program  also  emphasizes  support  of  efforts  aimed  at 
minority  leadership  development,  particularly  through  assistance  to  organi¬ 
zations  working  on  education  and  training.  In  addition,  in  the  past  few  years 
the  foundation  has  given  attention  to  the  status  of  women  in  this  country,  by 
encouraging  them  to  enter  public  life  through  the  support  of  studies  and 
educational  projects. 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  $575,000 

The  Corporation  has  supported  aspects  of  the  NAACP’s  school  desegration 
program  since  1966.  Beginning  in  1973  the  organization,  which  is  based  in 
New  York  City,  has  received  three  Corporation  grants  for  the  research  and 
additional  background  work  needed  to  bring  school  desegregation  cases  to 
court.  Because  federal  judges  have  been  reluctant  to  mandate  integration  in 
individual  school  districts  unless  actual  discriminatory  action  within  the  dis¬ 
tricts  can  be  proven,  the  burden  of  the  NAACP’s  litigation  strategy  has  fallen 
largely  on  the  collection  of  evidence  —  a  long  and  costly  procedure.  While 
the  NAACP  continues  to  develop  cases  for  trial  that  involve  both  single  and 
interdistrict  school  desegregation  issues,  it  is  also  designing  a  statewide  strat¬ 
egy  that  will  link  federal,  state,  and  local  policies  in  housing  and  other  areas 
with  educational  policies  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  some  cities  and 
suburbs  have  been  divided  into  separate  racial  enclaves.  This  grant,  along 
with  funds  from  a  number  of  corporations  and  other  foundations,  is  contri¬ 
buting  to  these  activities  for  three  more  years. 
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NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  (LDF)  $450,000 

For  over  40  years  LDF  has  been  working  to  promote  the  integration  of  public 
colleges  and  universities  through  legal  initiatives  including  lawsuits  designed 
to  extend  established  affirmative-action  principles  to  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  challenge  employment  discrimination  in  state-wide  systems  of 
higher  education.  One  of  the  organization’s  current  priorities  is  to  continue 
its  involvement  in  the  case  of  Geier  v.  Blanton,  which  recently  resulted  in  a 
court  order  to  merge  some  programs  offered  by  the  predominantly  white 
University  of  Tennessee  with  those  of  the  predominantly  black  Tennessee 
State  University.  LDF  is  also  participating  in  federal  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings  that  are  investigating  whether  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  LDF  is  using  the  major 
part  of  this  grant  to  support  and  expand  its  litigation,  research,  and  other 
desegregation  activities  over  a  three-year  period.  A  portion  of  the  grant  is 
enabling  LDF  to  examine  patterns  of  racial  exclusion  within  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation,  a  held  that  receives  substantial  federal  funding. 

Paul  R.  Dimond  $21,620 

Paul  R.  Dimond,  a  lawyer  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  who  has  worked  with  a 
number  of  major  civil  rights  organizations,  is  using  support  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  write  a  book  about  key  school  and  housing  desegregation  cases 
of  the  1970s.  This  grant  is  enabling  him  to  do  research  for,  and  to  write,  an 
additional  section  of  the  book  which  will  examine  new  initiatives  that  might 
be  taken  both  by  government  and  by  the  private  sector  over  the  next  two 
decades  to  overcome  racial  segregation  in  American  society.  One  area 
Dimond  is  exploring  is  the  responsibility  of  the  states  to  prevent  discrimina¬ 
tion  within  their  jurisdiction.  Dimond  is  basing  his  discussion  of  the  issues 
on  interviews  with  civil  rights  advocates,  social  scientists,  leaders  in  education, 
banking,  and  housing,  and  administrators  and  elected  officials  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels. 

Southern  Regional  Council  (SRC)  $351,000 

Although  blacks  make  up  more  than  20  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
South,  they  constitute  only  about  2  percent  of  all  elected  officials  in  the 
region.  SRC  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  using  this  two-and-one-half-year  grant  to 
provide  black  state  legislators  —  and  other  elected  officials  with  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  constituencies  —  with  services  designed  to  help  them  improve 
conditions  for  poor  and  black  people.  The  project,  which  is  beginning  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  involves  a  staff  of  interns  who  monitor  the  passage  of 
laws,  committee  decisions,  and  developments  in  state  governments  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  share  the  information  with  the  participating  legislators.  The  project 
is  also  establishing  a  network  of  experts  to  offer  technical  assistance  to  legis¬ 
lators  and  producing  a  series  of  publications  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
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information  among  them.  SRC  is  in  addition  sponsoring  a  reference  service 
to  analyze  budgetary  proposals,  carry  out  research  on  issues  and  policies  of 
importance  to  poor  and  black  citizens,  and  conduct  other  related  activities. 
Funding  from  the  Corporation’s  Program  Development  and  Evaluation 
Fund  (see  p.  61)  is  enabling  Creigs  Beverly,  associate  dean  and  director  of 
Atlanta  University’s  School  of  Social  Work,  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the 
project. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund  (APREF)  $150,000 

The  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  a  membership  organization  of  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  black  trade  unionists,  was  founded  in  1965  to  increase  the 
participation  of  blacks  in  the  voting  process.  Its  tax-exempt  arm,  APREF,  has 
created  an  internship  program  to  help  blacks  move  into  leadership  positions 
within  the  nation’s  labor  unions.  Cooperating  unions  provide  participants 
selected  from  their  ranks  with  training  over  a  one-year  period  that  may  range 
from  business  management  to  negotiation  skills,  while  APREF  monitors  each 
individual’s  progress  and  sponsors  group  activities  such  as  conferences  on 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  role  of  blacks  in  its 
development.  At  least  nine  interns  from  a  variety  of  unions  and  state  labor 
federations  have  already  taken  part  in  the  program,  and  this  three-year  grant 
is  paying  some  of  the  expenses  for  three  more.  Other  contributors  include 
the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  foundations,  and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  (PRLDEF)  $400,000 
PRLDEF  was  established  in  1972  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  Puerto  Ricans 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  Puerto  Rican  attorneys  in  the  United  States. 
Three  previous  Corporation  grants  totaling  $600,000  assisted  PRLDEF’s 
recruiting  and  counseling  of  law  students  and  contributed  to  its  Education 
Rights  Project,  which  was  established  to  ensure  that  schools  fulfill  their  edu¬ 
cational  obligations  to  Hispanic  students.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Project 
employs  advocacy  strategies,  such  as  monitoring  and  litigation,  to  determine 
whether  court-ordered  bilingual  programs  are  being  implemented.  Recently 
it  broadened  the  scope  of  its  activities  to  include  the  issues  of  minimum 
competency  requirements  and  special  education  services.  This  grant  is  re¬ 
newing  Corporation  support  of  the  Project  for  three  more  years. 

New  York  Urban  Coalition  $258,750 

The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  is  an  alliance  of  business,  community,  and 
labor  leaders.  It  created  the  Local  School  Development  Project  (LSDP)  with 
the  goal  of  raising  the  levels  of  students’  educational  performance  by  helping 
parents,  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  policymakers  work  together  to 
plan  and  implement  more  effective  instructional  programs  for  their  com¬ 
munity  schools  and  school  districts.  Forty  schools  in  five  districts  are  taking 
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part  in  LSDP  which  provides  several  kinds  of  technical  assistance  and  support 
services  to  project  participants,  including  consultations  on  specific  institu¬ 
tional  and  district  problems;  peer  networks  for  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents;  and  workshops  on  curriculum  development,  leadership  skills,  and  other 
issues.  This  three-year  grant  to  the  Coalition  is  supporting  School  Planning 
Teams  of  community  members  and  school  personnel  who  are  creating  the 
school  improvement  designs  that  form  the  basis  of  LSDP.  Part  of  this  grant 
is  also  funding  training  for  parents,  a  portion  of  the  training  for  LSDP  staff, 
and  some  salary  costs.  Among  other  contributors  to  the  project  are  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

National  Urban  League  (NUL)  $75,000 

Nationwide  polls  of  opinions  and  attitudes  are  not  designed  to  yield  specific 
information  about  conditions  facing  black  communities.  Concerned  about 
this  lack  of  data,  NUL,  which  is  the  oldest  black  social  service  agency  in  the 
country,  used  a  1979  Corporation  grant  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of  black 
households  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  current  social  and  economic  status  of 
America’s  largest  minority  group.  With  the  guidance  of  Mathematica  Policy 
Research,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  organization  specializing  in  public  policy 
studies,  volunteers  and  staff  members  from  nearly  half  of  NUL’s  1 15  local 
affiliates  interviewed  members  of  approximately  2,700  households  on  several 
issues,  including  unemployment  and  child  care.  These  funds  enabled  NUL 
to  analyze  the  results  of  the  survey  and  produce  reports  for  policymakers 
and  the  general  public. 

Columbia  University  $15,000 

In  1975  the  library  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  University 
acquired  the  papers  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  the  noted  civil  rights  leader 
who  died  in  1971.  The  collection  contains  over  100,000  documents  on 
Young’s  involvement  in  such  social  concerns  as  open  housing,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  equal  employment  opportunity,  welfare  reform,  and  planned  parent¬ 
hood.  Grants  from  the  Corporation  and  several  other  foundations  enabled 
the  University  to  locate  additional  materials  pertaining  to  Young's  personal 
life  and  early  career  and  to  prepare  a  reference  guide  telling  researchers 
where  they  can  be  found.  The  University  hopes  eventually  to  obtain  some  of 
the  items  in  order  to  expand  its  own  holdings. 

New  York  City  Mission  Society  $4,000 

Last  winter  three  New  York  City  minority  groups  —  the  Black  Agency  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  Federation  of  Urban  Organizations,  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Executive  Directors  Association  —  co-sponsored  a  conference  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  entitled,  “Priority  for  the  80’s — Progress  Through  Unity.”  The 
meeting  brought  together  leaders  of  black  and  Puerto  Rican  human  service 
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organizations,  Asian  American  and  American  Indian  representatives,  and 
municipal  policymakers  to  discuss  the  major  issues  facing  New  York  City’s 
minority  communities  and  ways  of  joining  forces  to  address  them  in  a  time 
when  the  City  is  cutting  back  on  programs  and  services.  The  New  York  City 
Mission  Society  acted  as  fiscal  agent  for  this  grant,  which  contributed  to  the 
travel  expenses  of  some  participants. 

Wells  College  $350,000 

Despite  the  gains  of  the  past  few  years,  women  remain  greatly  underrepre¬ 
sented  in  positions  of  political  influence  around  the  country.  Wells  College, 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Women’s  Education  Fund  and  the  Center 
for  the  American  Woman  and  Politics,  part  of  the  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics  at  Rutgers  University,  used  two  earlier  Corporation  grants  to  develop 
a  program  designed  to  increase  women’s  concern  about,  and  preparation  for, 
political  participation.  Wells  and  four  other  women’s  colleges  —  Carlow, 
Goucher,  Spelman,  and  Stephens  —  have  now  implemented  a  variety  of 
models,  including  workshops,  courses,  and  internships,  to  train  students  and 
community  women  in  the  practical  political  skills  necessary  for  organizing 
campaigns,  lobbying,  or  running  for  elective  office.  This  two-year  grant  is 
enabling  some  of  the  participating  colleges  to  expand  their  activities  and 
allowing  five  additional  women’s  colleges  to  join  the  project,  which  is  known 
as  the  Public  Leadership  Education  Network  (PLEN).  With  these  funds, 
PLEN  is  also  offering  technical  assistance  to  its  members  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  interested  in  adopting  similar  models,  and  it  is  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  on  issues  relating  to  women  in  politics.  The  Fund  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education  is  another  contributor  to  PLEN. 

Hispanic  American  Career  Educational  Resources  (HACER)  $102,700 
Although  many  Hispanic  women  are  the  sole  supporters  of  or  major  con¬ 
tributors  to  their  families,  their  potential  for  employment  and  career  ad¬ 
vancement  is  often  limited  by  cultural  and  language  barriers,  lack  of  educational 
opportunities,  and  discrimination.  Norma  Gaveglio  de  Stanton,  who  has 
worked  with  several  Puerto  Rican  human  service  agencies,  is  using  this  two- 
year  grant  to  establish  the  Hispanic  Women  s  Center  in  New  York  City  to 
help  Puerto  Rican  and  other  working  women  of  Hispanic  origin  at  all  levels 
of  employment,  education,  and  income.  The  Center  teaches  these  women 
how  to  develop  their  skills  and  make  contact  with  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  who  can  offer  assistance  and  support  on  matters  ranging  from  family 
problems  to  the  availability  of  training  for  specific  professions.  Lunch-hour 
seminars  on  job-related  issues,  career-orientation  sessions,  and  an  off-campus 
outreach  program  are  also  offered  by  the  Center,  which  is  being  sponsored 
by  HACER,  an  organization  founded  in  1975  to  promote  Hispanic  progress 

through  education. 
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University  of  New  Mexico  $30,000 

By  the  very  nature  of  public  law  and  Indian  policy  in  this  country,  legal  issues 

are  central  to  Indian  economic  and  political  life.  Felix  Cohen  s  classic  Hand¬ 

book  of  Federal  Indian  Law,  published  in  1942,  has  been  accepted  by  the  courts, 
legislatures,  and  the  Indian  community  as  the  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
the  intricacies  of  this  held  of  law.  In  1977  Corporation  funds  helped  the 
American  Indian  Law  Center  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  undertake  a 
major  revision  of  the  Handbook.  4  his  grant  enabled  the  Center  to  complete 
final  editing  and  preparation  of  the  manuscript.  The  General  Service,  Car¬ 
olyn,  and  Donner  foundations  have  also  provided  support. 

Center  for  Community  Change  $15,000 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)  is  a  federal  agency  established  in 
1965  to  encourage  citizen  participation  in  efforts  to  help  America’s  poor 
create  better  lives  for  themselves.  To  mark  its  fifteenth  anniversary,  a  private 
organization  called  Friends  of  VISTA  was  formed  to  work  towards  increas¬ 
ing  the  public’s  awareness  of  the  causes,  effects,  and  persistence  of  poverty 
in  this  country  and  of  VISTA’s  role  in  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems. 
In  cooperation  with  the  federal  government,  Friends  of  VISTA  sponsored 
a  number  of  events,  including  a  major  conference  on  issues  of  poverty  in  the 
1980s  and  an  awards  ceremony  that  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  contributions  of  individuals  involved  in  antipoverty  work.  This 
grant,  which  was  administered  by  the  Center  for  Community  Change,  paid 
some  staff,  equipment,  and  other  costs  associated  with  these  activities.  The 
Mott  and  General  Service  foundations  also  provided  support. 

Youth  Project  $14,500 

The  Youth  Project  is  a  national  association  founded  in  1970  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  small  amounts  of  financial  support  to  young  people 
who  show  promise  of  working  effectively  at  the  local  level  on  issues  relating 
to  social  justice  and  equal  opportunity.  To  determine  the  aspects  of  its  work 
that  have  been  most  valuable  and  its  future  direction,  the  Project  used  this 
grant  to  engage  the  Planning  and  Management  Assistance  Project  (PAMAP), 
a  consulting  firm  for  nonprofit  agencies  based  at  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  its  activities. 
Through  methods  such  as  interviews  with  the  Project’s  grantees,  PAMAP  is 
developing  recommendations  for  the  organization,  including  the  kind  of 
programs  it  should  design  in  response  to  the  key  questions  of  the  1980s. 
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Other 

grants 


Each  year  there  are  always  a  few  Corporation-supported  projects  which  fall 
outside  the  four  major  U.S.  program  areas  but  which  are  nevertheless  im¬ 
portant  to  the  aims  and  charter  of  the  foundation.  Some  relate  to  the  roles 
or  functioning  of  philanthropic  institutions  in  American  society;  some  grow 
out  of  the  Corporation’s  historical  traditions;  and  others  prove  to  be  the  start 
of  new  directions  in  grant  making. 

For  Follow-Up  to  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  Research  on  the  Impact  of 

New  Technologies  on  Public  Broadcasting*  $164,225 

Between  1977  and  1979  the  Corporation  appropriated  a  total  of  $1,570,000 
to  establish  and  support  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Public 
Broadcasting.  After  the  Commission  concluded  its  deliberations,  several  for¬ 
mer  staff  members  conducted  an  examination  of  the  potential  impact  of  new 
video  technologies,  such  as  cable  television  and  video  cassettes,  on  public 
broadcasting.  The  intent  of  their  1980  report,  Keeping  PACE  with  the  New 
Television:  Public  Television  and  Changing  Technology,  is  both  to  educate  a  gen¬ 
eral  audience  and  spark  discussion  among  government  officials,  leaders  in 
the  television  industry,  and  others  concerned  with  the  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  broadcasting.  Its  recommendations  include  the  establishment 
of  a  new  nonprofit  pay  cable  network,  called  PACE,  that  would  offer  viewers 
a  variety  of  cultural  and  entertainment  programs.  During  the  year  the  Cor¬ 
poration  allocated  a  total  of  $164,225  to  support  the  study  and  associated 
follow-up  activities. 


Stanford  University  $172,000 

Clinical  legal  education,  which  emerged  in  the  1960s,  offers  students  practical 
experience  in  the  real-life  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  law  practice.  Recently, 
a  new  model  of  clinical  instruction,  called  “simulation,”  has  been  developed 
to  help  law  students  sharpen  their  skills  by  performing  under  the  supervision 
of  law  professors  the  functions  of  individuals  involved  in  a  trial  or  other  legal 
setting.  This  20-month  grant  is  enabling  Anthony  Amsterdam,  a  professor 
at  Stanford  University  Law  School  and  a  practitioner  of  public  interest  law, 
to  produce  a  series  of  simulation  materials,  both  written  and  videotaped, 
that  will  form  a  complete  clinical  legal  curriculum  designed  for  use  by  law 

*Program  administered  by  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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schools  across  the  country.  Examples  of  the  activities  to  be  covered  include 
examining  witnesses,  team  planning,  and  negotiating.  Additional  funding 
for  the  project  is  being  provided  by  Stanford  University. 

Independent  Sector  $45,000 

There  has  been  growing  concern  among  those  involved  in  the  philanthropic 
sector  of  American  society  about  the  need  for  cooperation  among  the  diverse 
elements  of  the  held  and  for  effective  representation  of  their  contributions 
and  activities.  In  response  to  this  situation,  two  leading  philanthropic  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Coalition  of  National  Voluntary  Organizations  and  the  National 
Council  on  Philanthropy,  recently  merged  to  form  Independent  Sector,  a 
new  organization  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  operates  in  five  areas: 
public  education,  communication  with  government,  communication  within 
the  sector,  promoting  improved  functioning  of  voluntary  and  philanthropic 
agencies,  and  research.  Some  costs  of  establishing  Independent  Sector  are 
being  paid  by  this  three-year  grant,  with  additional  funding  being  provided 
by  a  number  of  other  foundations  and  corporations. 

National  Information  Bureau  (NIB)  $6,000 

Since  1918  NIB  has  been  monitoring  the  activities  of  national  charitable 
organizations  that  raise  money  from  the  public.  Its  reports  on  how  well 
various  groups  meet  its  eight  basic  standards  of  philanthropic  management 
are  used  by  foundations,  corporate  donors,  and  individual  contributors  in 
making  judgments  about  potential  recipients  of  funds.  The  Corporation 
provided  occasional  support  for  NIB  between  1925  and  1946,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  has  assisted  it  on  a  regular  basis.  This  grant  is  continuing 
that  commitment  for  three  more  years. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  $34,800 

Since  its  founding  in  1911  the  Corporation  has  supported  projects  that  often 
reflect,  and  sometimes  influence,  many  of  the  nation’s  social,  intellectual,  and 
educational  movements.  Ellen  Lagemann,  adjunct  assistant  professor  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  using  this  grant  to  research  and 
write  about  the  Corporation’s  history.  Her  explorations  are  expected  to  result 
in  a  number  of  monographs  and  articles  on  topics  such  as  the  expansion  of 
testing  programs,  the  development  of  international  studies,  and  the  work  of 
James  B.  Conant  in  public  education.  Lagemann  used  a  1979  award  to 
produce  a  history  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  is  now  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  $14,000 

Daedalus  is  the  journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  From  time  to  time  it  devotes  an  entire  issue  to 
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one  problem  facing  contemporary  society,  presenting  the  perspectives  of 
leading  scholars  and  thinkers  on  the  topic.  Over  the  years  the  Corporation 
has  made  occasional  grants  to  support  such  special  issues,  including  The  End 
of  Consensus'? ,  which  was  published  in  the  summer  with  the  help  of  this  grant. 
The  collection  of  essays  deals  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  in 
national  morale  in  the  United  States  and  attempts  to  answer  such  questions 
as  why  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  American  government 
and  whether  the  country’s  methods  of  solving  social  problems  are  outmoded. 

Education  Writers  Association  (EWA)  $4,000 

EWA  is  a  membership  organization  of  education  writers  working  on  news¬ 
papers  and  in  the  broadcast  media.  In  January,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  Educational  Finance  and  Governance  at  Stanford 
University,  the  organization  held  a  two-day  seminar  for  20  selected  EWA 
members  and  leading  educators.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were  the  impact 
of  recent  legislation  and  court  decisions  on  education  and  the  potential  effects 
of  enrollment  declines  on  colleges  and  universities.  Corporation  funds 
helped  pay  the  round-trip  fares  for  a  number  of  reporters.  Other  conference 
expenses  were  met  by  the  Institute  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Women’s  Action  Alliance  (WAA)  $2,500 

WAA  was  established  in  197 1  to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  women’s 
issues  and  programs.  In  1979,  in  New  York  City,  it  sponsored  a  convocation 
of  women’s  groups,  foundations,  and  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  focus¬ 
ing  public  attention  on  the  wide  variety  of  organizations  active  in  the  women’s 
movement  and  to  help  build  bridges  between  these  organizations  and  the 
agencies  that  have  the  resources  to  help  them.  Support  was  provided  by  the 
Corporation,  which  also  funded  the  1978  meeting,  and  a  number  of  other 
foundations  and  businesses. 
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International 

program* 


Throughout  most  of  its  68-year  history,  Carnegie  Corporation  has  main¬ 
tained  a  small  program  of  grants  for  international  purposes.  Each  year 
approximately  IV2  percent  of  the  annual  income  has  been  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  countries  that  were  formerly  British  dominions  or  colo¬ 
nies.  Current  geographic  emphases  are  southern  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  South  Pacific. 

In  considering  applications,  special  attention  is  given  to  educational  proj¬ 
ects  that  support  peaceful  change  in  southern  Africa.  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  the  emphasis  is  on  developing  and  supporting  black  leadership, 
encouraging  communication  among  racial  groups,  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  citizens  under  the  law.  In  Zimbabwe,  priority  is  given  to  projects 
to  plan  for  the  social  and  economic  changes  accompanying  the  recent  tran¬ 
sition  to  majority  rule. 

The  international  program  also  reflects  the  general  interest  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  supporting  work  to  improve  the  rights  and  status  of  women.  The 
Corporation  has  supported  selected  efforts,  primarily  in  the  Caribbean,  to 
integrate  women’s  economic  interests  and  needs  into  national  and  regional 
development  planning.  In  the  coming  year,  the  Corporation  will  continue  to 
provide  support  to  both  government  women’s  bureaus  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  that  share  this  objective  and  to  the  related  work  of  women 
leaders  in  countries  that  are  part  of  the  international  program. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  seeks  to  promote  international  communica¬ 
tion  and  exchanges  of  information  about  the  issues  described  above.  These 
efforts  involve  limited  support  for  conferences,  meetings,  travel,  and  publi¬ 
cations. 

African-American  Institute  (AAI)  $300,000 

The  Corporation  began  a  travel  grant  program  in  1928  to  provide  university 
leaders,  administrators,  and  government  officials  involved  in  work  related  to 
education  in  all  Commonwealth  countries  with  the  opportunity  to  travel  in 
North  America.  In  1968  the  program  was  turned  over  to  AAI,  which  focused 
it  exclusively  on  African  educators.  In  recent  years  AAI  has  begun  to  offer 
travel  awards  to  outstanding  individuals  with  positions  in  other  fields  such  as 
media,  labor  unions,  and  voluntary  organizations.  The  geographic  emphasis 
has  now  shifted  primarily  to  southern  Africa,  and  grantees  are  able  to  travel 

*  Under  Andrew  Carnegie  s  deed  of  gift  grants  outside  the  United  States  were  restricted  to  “Canada  and  the 
Colonies.  Successive  charter  changes  have  defined  the  area  in  which  the  Corporation  can  make  grants  as  those 
countries  which  were  British  dominions,  colonies,  protectorates,  or  protected  states  as  of  April  1948  even  though 
they  are  now  independent  nations. 
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not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  in  areas  such  as  the  Caribbean 
and  other  African  nations.  Thus  far,  more  than  180  men  and  women  have 
participated  in  the  AAI  program,  which  is  designed  to  assist  the  development 
of  informed  leadership  for  the  travelers’  home  countries.  This  grant  extends 
Corporation  funding  for  these  activities  for  three  more  years. 


University  of  the  Witwatersrand  $300,000 

A  1978  Corporation  grant  helped  establish  the  Centre  for  Applied  Legal 
Studies  (CALS)  as  an  autonomous  unit  of  the  University  of  the  Witwaters¬ 
rand  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  CALS  conducts  a  program  of  research 
into  the  various  ways  that  South  African  law  affects  the  black  community  and 
includes  a  public  education  campaign  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  disparity  between  the  content  of  South  Africa’s  legal  code  and  its 
practical  application  in  matters  relating  to  the  country’s  nonwhite  majority. 
CALS  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Legal  Resources 
Centre  in  Johannesburg,  which  combines  public  interest  litigation  with  clin¬ 
ical  legal  education  for  both  black  and  white  law  students.  The  two  organi¬ 
zations  provide  each  other  with  information  and  ideas  and  work  together  to 
bring  about  changes  in  areas  of  common  concern,  such  as  labor  laws  and 
consumer  protection.  This  grant  extends  the  Corporation’s  support  to  CALS 
for  three  more  years. 


Institute  of  International  Education  (IIE)  $75,000 

Although  blacks  (including  African,  Coloured,  and  Asian  individuals)  con¬ 
stitute  84  percent  of  South  Africa’s  population,  their  opportunities  for  higher 
education  are  limited,  and  the  few  resources  that  are  available  to  them  are 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  white  minority.  In  order  to  provide 
at  least  one  alternative  IIE,  an  educational  exchange  agency  headquartered 
in  New  York  City,  is  using  this  grant  to  help  finance  a  United  States-South 
African  Education  Program  Office,  which  will  increase  the  number  of  black 
South  Africans  studying  in  this  country  and  coordinate  American  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  on  their  behalf.  The  Office  will  provide  fellowships  at  American 
universities  for  black  South  Africans,  offer  assistance  to  U.S.  academic  insti¬ 
tutions  interested  in  establishing  scholarship  programs  for  them,  and  aid  the 
efforts  of  educational  groups  in  South  Africa  to  promote  black  leadership 
there.  In  advance  of  this  grant,  support  from  the  Corporation’s  Program 
Development  and  Evaluation  Fund  (see  p.  61)  enabled  two  leading  South 
African  educators,  Peter  Hunter  and  Ezekiel  Mphahlele  to  visit  the  United 
States  to  discuss  the  Office’s  work  with  academic  and  government  leaders.  A 
number  of  corporations,  universities,  and  other  foundations  are  providing 
tuition  grants  and  other  funding  for  the  project. 
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Black  Education  and  Research  Trust  $34,440 

The  lack  of  organizations  representing  black  interests  in  South  Africa  makes 
it  difficult  for  individual  members  of  the  country’s  nonwhite  majority  to 
coalesce  around  long-term  community  issues.  One  step  toward  addressing 
this  problem  is  the  Council  for  Black  Education  and  Research,  which  is  being 
formed  by  a  small  group  of  black  educators  in  South  Africa  in  an  effort  to 
influence  the  development  and  administration  of  government  policy  regard¬ 
ing  education  for  blacks.  The  Council’s  activities  involve  collecting  and  eval¬ 
uating  information  on  South  African  educational  practices  and  conducting 
research  in  areas  such  as  curricular  needs,  the  availability  of  school  facilities, 
and  labor  force  levels  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities.  The  Council  is 
also  establishing  a  reference  center  to  disseminate  the  results  of  its  work  and 
plans  a  national  conference  of  black  leaders  from  around  the  country  to 
discuss  educational  priorities.  The  Black  Education  and  Research  Trust  is 
administering  the  Corporation’s  funds. 


Seven  Springs  Center  $10,929 

The  resources  of  Zimbabwe  are  considerable  and  include  a  thriving  system 
of  agriculture,  a  small  but  strong  business  sector,  vast  reserves  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  large  reservoir  of  trained  technicians  and  other  skilled  individu¬ 
als.  In  order  to  help  the  first  majority  government  of  Zimbabwe  fully  utilize 
its  people  and  materials,  the  Seven  Springs  Center  in  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York, 
held  a  conference,  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  University’s  Research  In¬ 
stitute  for  International  Change,  that  brought  African,  American,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  development  specialists  together  with  Zimbabweans  who  may  play  a  role 
in  the  country’s  economic  future.  Participants  in  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
last  winter,  discussed  possible  economic  strategies  and  related  issues  affecting 
both  black  and  white  citizens  of  Zimbabwe.  The  Corporation  provided  par¬ 
tial  support  for  the  assembly. 


Seven  Springs  Center  $5,000 

In  June  the  Seven  Springs  Center  co-sponsored  a  symposium  with  the 
United  States-South  Africa  Leader  Exchange  Program  on  the  topic,  “Where 
is  South  Africa  Headed?”  4  he  meeting  brought  together  prominent  South 
Africans  of  various  political  and  social  backgrounds  with  Americans  drawn 
from  academic,  government,  business,  foundations,  and  other  groups,  who 
are  concerned  about  South  Africa’s  future.  The  discussions  concentrated  on 
the  internal  policies  and  problems  of  South  Africa  and  covered  issues  such 
as  how  the  country’s  economic  conditions  affect  both  blacks  and  whites.  This 
grant  paid  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  gathering  and  supported  preparation 
of  a  report  on  the  deliberations. 
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University  of  the  West  Indies  $220,000 

The  Caribbean,  with  its  unusual  collection  of  English-,  Spanish-,  and  French- 
speaking  small  island  countries,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  complex  process  of 
change.  Regional  approaches  to  the  many  problems  of  these  nations  are 
complicated  by  distance,  by  history,  and  by  political  ideology,  but  are  still 
being  pursued.  One  issue  that  lends  itself  to  regional  cooperation  is  the  need 
to  expand  the  opportunity  for  women  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  area.  Two  previous  Corporation 
grants  helped  in  creating  the  Women  and  Development  Unit  (WAND)  within 
the  Department  of  Extra-Mural  Studies  of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies 
to  serve  as  a  permanent  center  for  coordinating  women’s  activities  in  the 
Caribbean  and  influencing  development  planning  on  their  behalf.  Under  the 
direction  of  Peggy  Antrobus,  WAND,  which  is  based  in  Barbados,  is  con¬ 
ducting  several  pilot  programs  designed  to  extend  these  efforts  throughout 
the  region,  including  training  projects  for  individuals  and  agencies  involved 
in  the  production  of  crafts,  management  workshops  for  women,  and  research 
surveys  of  women’s  needs  in  the  Caribbean.  This  grant  continues  Corpora¬ 
tion  support  for  WAND  for  two  more  years. 

Eastern  and  Southern  African  Management  Institute  $53,200 

Many  African  governments  are  establishing  special  women’s  bureaus  or  de¬ 
partments  to  promote  women’s  opportunities  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  their  countries.  The  effectiveness  of 
these  agencies,  however,  is  sometimes  hampered  by  a  lack  of  trained  staff. 
The  organization  now  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Southern  African  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  has  been  providing  a  variety  of  services, 
including  instruction  in  program  administration,  to  countries  in  the  area 
since  1974.  This  grant  enabled  the  Institute  to  develop  a  three-month  train¬ 
ing  course  in  management  skills  and  policy  analysis  for  women  and  other 
individuals  involved  in  the  planning,  operation,  or  supervision  of  programs 
that  affect  women  in  17  eastern  and  southern  African  nations.  One  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  course,  which  will  be  offered  on  an  annual  basis,  is 
to  encourage  the  integration  of  women  and  women’s  concerns  into  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  national  and  regional  development.  The  Population  Council  is  helping 
the  Institute  design  the  curriculum  for  the  project  (see  below). 

Population  Council  $11,300 

The  Population  Council,  an  international  organization  based  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  providing  technical  assistance  to  government  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  countries  since  1952.  Working  in  collaboration  with  the  African 
Training  and  Research  Center  for  Women  (part  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa)  the  Council  is  helping  to  design  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  a  course  in  management  skills  and  policy  analysis  which  will  be 
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offered,  on  an  annual  basis,  by  the  Eastern  and  Southern  African  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  in  Arusha,  Tanzania  (see  above).  The  Council  has  assisted  the 
Institute  in  selecting  and  orienting  a  coordinator  for  the  program,  identifying 
consultants,  and  developing  teaching  materials  for  the  first  training  session. 
This  grant  supported  the  Council’s  activities. 

Secretariat  of  the  1980  World  Conference 

of  the  UN  Decade  for  Women  $40,000 

The  United  Nations  inaugurated  its  Decade  for  Women  with  the  1975  World 
Conference  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  which  produced  a  World  Plan  of  Action 
and  set  goals  for  increased  women’s  participation  in  many  aspects  of  national 
and  international  activity.  In  July  1980  a  second  World  Conference  was  held 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  under  the  direction  of  Lucille  Mair,  who  served 
as  its  secretary-general.  Its  purpose  was  to  review  the  progress  and  problems 
resulting  from  attempts  to  implement  the  Plan,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
employment,  health,  and  education,  and  to  design  further  means  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  status  of  women.  The  major  part  of  this  grant  was  used  to  hire 
consultants  from  the  Caribbean,  the  South  Pacific,  and  other  Commonwealth 
regions  to  write  background  papers  on  the  experience  of  women  in  those 
countries.  A  portion  of  the  funds  also  paid  for  Commonwealth  representa¬ 
tives  to  attend  seminars  related  to  the  meeting. 

African-American  Institute  (AAI)  $15,000 

The  United  Nations’  most  recent  World  Conference  of  the  Decade  for 
Women,  which  was  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  July,  was  attended  by 
more  than  5,000  persons  from  all  over  the  world.  It  presented  a  unique 
opportunity  for  African  women  concerned  with  education  to  meet  with  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  international  aid  and  development  organizations  that  offer 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  other  resources.  To  facilitate  this  process, 
Gayla  Cook,  director  of  the  Women  and  African  Development  Program  of 
AAI,  arranged  a  series  of  workshops,  organized  around  educational  issues, 
to  be  held  during  the  conference,  and  for  a  writer/researcher  to  produce  a 
report  on  the  discussions.  The  report  will  be  distributed  throughout  Com¬ 
monwealth  Africa  and  to  governmental  donor  agencies.  This  grant  provided 
some  support  for  the  workshops  and  for  the  writer  and  contributed  to  travel 
and  other  expenses  so  that  three  women  from  Commonwealth  countries, 
including  Eddah  Gachukia,  a  member  of  the  Kenyan  parliament,  could 
participate  in  the  conference  as  nongovernmental  representatives. 

University  of  the  West  Indies  $15,000 

In  1979  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  the  United  Nations  Asian  and  Pacific  Center 
for  Women  and  Development  (APCWD)  held  an  international  meeting  on  a 
critical  but  complex  issue:  the  relationship  between  feminist  ideology  and  the 
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goals  and  aspirations  of  Third  World  women.  To  extend  and  elaborate  on 
these  discussions,  Peggy  Antrobus,  director  of  the  Women  and  Development 
Unit  of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  collaborated  with  APCWD  to 
organize  a  second  workshop,  which  was  held  in  April  in  Stony  Point,  New 
York.  It  was  attended  by  approximately  20  women,  including  researchers, 
civil  servants,  and  writers  from  industrialized  and  Third  World  nations,  who 
considered  issues  such  as  the  relationship  of  feminism  to  the  status  of  the 
family  in  different  societies  and  the  possible  effects  of  changing  sex  roles  on 
men  and  children.  This  grant  covered  some  administrative  costs  for  the 
project,  along  with  travel  expenses  for  participants  from  Commonwealth 
countries. 

Martha  Stuart  Communications  $15,000 

This  grant  enabled  Martha  Stuart,  an  independent  producer  based  in  New 
York  City,  to  make  a  videotape  about  the  workshop  on  feminism  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries  that  was  co-sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Asian  and 
Pacific  Center  for  Women  and  Development  and  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies  (see  above).  The  taped  program,  which  was  shown  at  the  1980  United 
Nations  World  Conference  of  the  Decade  for  Women,  was  accompanied  by 
in-person  commentary  from  workshop  participants,  and  used  to  initiate  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  relationship  between  feminism  and  a  variety  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  issues  of  importance  to  women.  T he  tape  is  also  being 
distributed  internationally  as  well  as  to  Commonwealth  countries  and  to 
educational  institutions,  broadcasters,  United  Nations  agencies,  and  other 
interested  groups  and  individuals.  Additional  support  was  provided  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


Makerere  University  $30,000 

The  Corporation  has  provided  support  for  the  development  of  Makerere 
University  in  Uganda  since  1942  and  for  its  Institute  of  Education,  which 
was  established  in  1964  to  promote  teacher  training,  particularly  in  primary 
education.  In  recent  years  the  University’s  resources  have  been  severely 
depleted  by  war,  and  many  members  of  its  staff  have  left  to  work  in  other 
African  countries.  A  1979  grant  enabled  professor  James  Sheffield  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  Makerere  Univer¬ 
sity  and  various  international  aid  organizations  interested  in  helping  to 
rebuild  the  institution.  One-half  of  the  current  grant  is  being  used  to  establish 
a  fund  to  help  the  University  respond  to  small-scale,  daily  problems  such  as 
repairing  equipment  and  purchasing  educational  materials.  4  he  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grant  permitted  Senteza  Kajubi  of  the  Institute  of  Education  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  explore  recent  developments  in  higher  education 
that  might  relate  to  teaching  and  learning  at  the  University. 
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Program-related 

investment 


The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  permitted  foundations  to  make  program- 
related  investments  (PRIs)  in  addition  to  grants.  This  method  of  funding,  in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  equity  investment,  can  be  used  to 
support  a  philanthropic  undertaking  that  may  generate  income  in  the  future. 
In  1978  the  Corporation’s  trustees  approved  a  plan  to  make  PRIs  for  insti¬ 
tutions  or  projects  that  might  otherwise  qualify  for  a  grant  under  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  program. 

This  year  the  trustees  voted  a  PRI  of  $500,000  to  the  Research  Libraries 
Group  (RLG).  RLG  is  a  consortium  of  research  libraries  across  the  country, 
including  those  at  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Stanford,  and  Yale  universities,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library.  With 
the  help  of  a  Corporation  grant  in  1976  the  organization  was  able  to  establish 
a  computer  link  between  its  member  libraries  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
An  additional  grant  in  1979  supported  RLG’s  Research  Libraries  Informa¬ 
tion  Network  (RLIN),  a  computerized  system  based  at  Stanford  University 
which  allows  research  libraries  to  work  together  to  collect,  preserve,  and 
share  bibliographic  information.  Among  other  services,  RLIN  is  helping 
member  libraries  to  maintain  catalogs  of  their  own  holdings  while  also  having 
access  to  the  listings  of  other  participants.  This  PRI,  along  with  a  similar 
investment  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  enabling  RLG  to  complete  the 
project’s  developmental  phase.  It  is  expected  that  RLIN  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  self-supporting  operation  and  be  able  to  repay  its  lenders. 
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Program  development 
and  evaluation  fund 


An  Evaluation  Studies  Fund  was  established  in  1971  to  provide  a  source 
from  which  the  officers  could  commit  funds  for  outside  evaluations  of  major 
Corporation-supported  projects.  The  Fund  encouraged  the  Corporation’s 
staff  to  follow  up  grant  commitments  with  objective  reviews  of  what  had  been 
learned.  In  1975  the  Fund  was  expanded  under  the  title,  Program  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Evaluation  Fund,  to  include  the  expenses  involved  in  exploring 
new  programs.  The  following  allocations,  totaling  $71,456,  were  made  from 
the  1979-80  Program  Development  and  Evaluation  Fund. 


To  prepare  a  plan  for  a  review  of  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  $  9,268 

Toward  explorations  into  the  market  for  publishing  Project 
TORQUE  materials  $  9,750 

Community  Service  Society,  for  an  exploration  of  the 

feasibility  and  potential  value  of  a  working  conference  on 

the  instructionally  effective  school  $  3,500 

For  a  consultant  to  plan  community  case  studies  on 

desegregation  to  be  undertaken  by  Beacon  Press  $  5,000 

For  a  consultant  to  monitor  progress  under  a  grant  for  the 

Southern  Fegislative  Research  Council  of  the  Southern 

Regional  Council  $12,500 


For  a  consultant  to  examine  the  financing  of  day-care 

training  $  2,750 

For  speakers  for  a  series  of  lunchtime  seminars  on  low- 

income  women  $  934 

For  the  expenses  of  a  consultant  on  projects  and 

organizations  preparing  women  for  public  leadership  $  9,600 


For  a  consultant  on  the  feasibility  of  a  Carnegie 

Commission  on  Poverty  in  South  Africa  $10,800 

Institute  of  International  Education,  for  expenses  of  a  trip 

to  the  United  States  from  South  Africa  made  by  Peter 

Hunter  and  Ezekiel  Mphahlele  $  7,354 
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Dissemination 

fund 


The  Dissemination  Fund  was  created  in  1957  to  assist  in  the  completion  of 
books  and  other  publications  that  emerge  from  projects  supported  by  the 
Corporation  and  to  ensure  their  widespread  promotion  and  distribution. 
Prior  to  1957,  it  had  been  customary  to  include  in  many  grants  enough  funds 
to  cover  anticipated  publication  expenses.  The  Fund,  however,  has  proved  a 
more  economical  and  effective  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  Cor¬ 
poration  grants:  it  provides  assistance  in  getting  studies  finished  and  appro¬ 
priately  written  up  and  more  flexibility  in  selecting  significant  projects  for 
special  attention.  The  following  allocations,  totaling  $7,400,  were  made  from 
the  1979-80  Dissemination  Fund: 

Purchase  of  1,000  softcover  copies  of  U.S.  Business  in  South 
Africa:  The  Economic,  Political  and  Moral  Issues,  by  Desaix 
Myers  III,  and  promotion  of  the  book  by  the  Investor 
Responsibility  Research  Center  $  6,500 

Editorial  services  for  a  report  on  the  clinical  legal  education 

program  conducted  by  Equal  Rights  Advocates  in 

cooperation  with  Stanford  University  $  900 
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Publications  resulting 
from  grants 


Each  year  a  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  reporting  the  results  of  projects 
funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  Carnegie  Corporation  are  published  by  com¬ 
mercial  and  university  presses  and  by  research  organizations. 

Grants  in  the  held  of  higher  education  resulted  in  the  following  publications: 

Leadership  Vitality:  A  Workbook  for  Academic  Administrators 

by  David  G.  Brown  (American  Council  on  Education) 

Portrait  of  a  Process:  Collective  Negotiations  in  Public  Employment 

edited  by  Muriel  K.  Gibbons,  Robert  D.  Helsby,  Jerome  Lefkowitz,  and 
Barbara  Z.  Tener  (Labor  Relations  Press) 

Presidents,  Professors,  and  Trustees:  The  Evolution  of  American  Aca¬ 
demic  Government 

by  W.  H.  Cowley  (Jossey-Bass) 

Renewing  Liberal  Education:  A  Primer 

by  Francis  J.  Wuest  (Project  Change  in  Liberal  Education) 

The  Teaching  of  Ethics,  Volumes  I-IX 

(The  Hastings  Center:  Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences) 


A  number  of  publications  are  addressed  to  various  other  issues  in  education: 

American  Education:  The  National  Experience  1783-1876 

by  Lawrence  A.  Cremin  (Harper  &  Row) 

In  Her  Own  Image:  Women  Working  in  the  Arts 

edited  by  Elaine  Hedges  and  Ingrid  Wendt  (Feminist  Press  and  McGraw- 
Hill) 

Moving  the  Mountain:  Women  Working  for  Social  Change 

by  Ellen  Cantarow  (Feminist  Press  and  McGraw-Hill) 

School  Effectiveness:  A  Reassessment  of  the  Evidence 

by  George  F.  Madaus,  Peter  W.  Airasian,  and  Thomas  Kellaghan  (McGraw- 

Hill) 


Several  publications  concerned  with  young  children  reflect  the  Corporation’s 
interest  in  that  area: 

Childhood  Sexual  Learning:  The  Unwritten  Curriculum 

edited  by  Elizabeth  J.  Roberts  (Ballinger) 
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Early  Childcare  in  India 

by  Margaret  Khalakdina  (Gordon  and  Breach) 

A  Pediatric  Approach  to  Learning  Disorders 

by  Melvin  D.  Levine,  Robert  Brooks,  and  Jack  P.  Shonkoff  (John  Wiley  & 
Sons) 

The  Ypsilanti-Carnegie  Infant  Education  Project:  Longitudinal  Follow-Up 

by  Ann  S.  Epstein  and  David  P.  Weikart  (High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation) 


The  following  book  emerged  from  the  Corporation’s  former  national  affairs 
program: 

The  Civic  Culture  Revisited 

edited  by  Gabriel  A.  Almond  and  Sidney  Verba  (Little,  Brown,  and  Com¬ 
pany) 


Other  publications  of  special  interest  are: 

No  Access  to  Law:  Alternatives  to  the  American  Judicial  System 

edited  by  Laura  Nader  (Academic  Press) 

Keeping  PACE  with  the  New  Television:  Public  Television  and  Changing 
Technology 

by  Sheila  Mahony,  Nick  DeMartino,  and  Robert  Stengel  (Carnegie  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  New  York) 

Leadership  and  Learning:  Personal  Change  in  a  Professional  Setting 

by  Barry  C.  Jentz  and  Joan  W.  Wofford  (McGraw-Hill) 

The  Facts  about  “Drug  Abuse” 

by  the  Drug  Abuse  Council  (Free  Press) 

Japanese  Americans:  Changing  Patterns  of  Ethnic  Affiliation  over  Three 
Generations 

by  Darrel  Montero  (Westview  Press) 


The  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  was  created  in  1972  by  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  to  explore  the  current  position  of  children  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society  and  to  develop  policy  recommendations  for  ways  in  which  the 
needs  of  children  and  their  families  can  be  met.  The  following  book  is  the 
last  in  a  series  of  five  reports  resulting  from  the  Council’s  work  which  con¬ 
cluded  in  1979: 

The  Unexpected  Minority:  Handicapped  Children  in  America 

by  John  Gliedman  and  William  Roth  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich) 
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In  December,  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  a  trustee  since  1955  and  chairman  of  the 
board  since  1974,  retired  from  the  board.  Mr.  Haskins  made  innumerable 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  foundation  during  the  course  of  his  tenure 
on  the  board.  He  served  on  the  executive  committee  (1961-71)  and  on  the 
finance  and  administration  committee  (1971-80).  He  also  chaired  the  special 
committee  to  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  board,  which  recom¬ 
mended  substantial  changes  in  the  board’s  composition  and  operations  that 
were  adopted  in  1971.  In  order  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  good  counsel 
and  colleagueship,  the  trustees  elected  him  an  honorary  trustee  for  life. 

Three  other  valuable  board  members  also  retired  this  year.  Phyllis  Good- 
hart  Gordan  and  Francis  Keppel  had  been  trustees  since  1970,  and  Philip  R. 
Lee  since  1971.  Ms.  Gordan  and  Mr.  Keppel  had  served  on  the  nominating 
committee  and  on  the  1971  special  committee;  Mr.  Keppel  and  Dr.  Lee  were 
members  of  a  special  trustee  committee  established  in  1974  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  future  of  the  Corporation’s  Commonwealth  program, 
now  called  the  international  program. 

New  board  members  were  elected  to  fill  the  seats  left  vacant  by  the  four 
retirements.  The  new  trustees  are  Tomas  A.  Arciniega,  David  A.  Hamburg, 
Helene  L.  Kaplan,  and  Margaret  K.  Rosenheim. 

Mr.  Arciniega  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of  San  Diego  State 
University  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  has  since  been  named  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs  at  California  State  University,  Fresno.  He  has  worked 
in  the  field  of  education  since  he  began  his  career  in  1960  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher  and  was  identified  by  Change  Magazine  in  1978  as  one  of  the 
100  top  young  leaders  in  American  higher  education.  He  has  also  received 
a  Meritorious  Service  Award  from  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  and  a  California  Legislative  Commendation  for  contri- 
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butions  to  California  higher  education.  Mr.  Arciniega  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education,  the  National  Association  for 
Bilingual  Education,  and  the  Association  of  Mexican  American  Educators. 

Dr.  Hamburg  was  president  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  board  and  has  since 
moved  to  Harvard  University,  where  he  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Policy  Research  and  Education  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Hamburg  is  a  psychiatrist  by  training.  He  received  the  President’s 
Medal  for  Advancement  of  Biomedical  Research  in  1974,  the  Menninger 
Award  from  the  American  College  of  Physicians  in  1976,  and  the  Rosenhaus 
Award  from  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  1978.  From  1972  to 
1976,  he  was  Reed-Hodgson  Professor  of  Human  Biology  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  before  that,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  University’s  School  of  Medicine. 

Ms.  Kaplan  is  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Webster  &  Sheffield. 
She  has  been  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law  since  1967.  She  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Council  for  the  Humanities,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Barnard  College,  and  a  trustee  of  the  MITRE 
Corporation,  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Medical  School  and  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  New  York  Foundation.  She  also  serves  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Public  Development  Corporation  and  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

Ms.  Rosenheim  is  Helen  Ross  Professor  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1949,  she  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  in  1950.  From  1969  to  1972,  she 
was  director  of  the  School’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  and  she 
became  dean  in  1978.  She  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  and  has  au¬ 
thored  numerous  publications  dealing  with  children  and  the  law. 

The  trustees  held  regular  board  meetings  on  October  1 1  and  December  13, 
1979,  and  February  14,  April  10,  and  June  12,  1980.  A  special  two-day 
retreat  meeting  to  permit  in-depth  discussion  of  the  Corporation’s  programs 
was  held  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  March  20  and  21,  1980.  This  year,  the 
retreat  focused  on  the  issues  facing  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  1980s. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Candido  A.  de  Leon,  Carl  M.  Mueller,  and  John  C. 
Taylor,  3rd,  whose  terms  were  due  to  expire,  were  reelected  to  four-year 
terms.  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  Madeline  H. 
McWhinney  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

During  the  year,  the  finance  and  administration  committee  consisted  of 
Mr.  Mueller,  chairman;  John  G.  Gloster,  Ms.  Kaplan,  Ms.  McWhinney,  Alan 
Pifer,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  John  C.  Whitehead.  It  met  on  October  25,  1979,  and 
January  17,  February  20,  April  17,  June  5,  July  17,  and  September  18,  1980. 
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The  nominating  committee  was  composed  of  Ms.  McWhinney,  chairman; 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Mr.  Pifer,  Jeanne  Spurlock,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  It  met  on 
October  11,  1979. 

At  the  retreat  meeting  in  March,  it  was  agreed  that  a  special  trustee  com¬ 
mittee  be  established  to  examine  the  board’s  procedures  for  carrying  out  its 
role  as  defined  by  the  1971  special  committee  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  board.  Ms.  McWhinney  was  asked  to  chair  the  new  committee,  and 
Mr.  Gloster,  Dr.  Hamburg,  Mary  Louise  Petersen,  and  Anne  Firor  Scott 
were  named  as  members. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Joyce  DeGroot  left  the  Corporation  staff  to  pursue 
other  interests.  She  had  come  to  the  Corporation  as  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  in  1974  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  secretary  in  1976.  In  February, 
Vivien  Stewart,  program  officer  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
program,  was  given  the  additional  title  of  associate  secretary  and  thus  became 
a  corporate  officer.  Ms.  Stewart  joined  the  Corporation  staff  in  1972. 

Three  staff  promotions  were  announced  in  September.  Eleanor  Lerman 
was  made  editorial  associate.  She  came  to  the  Corporation  in  1977  and  was 
named  editorial  assistant  in  1978.  Linda  Halperin  and  Deborah  Cohen  were 
promoted  to  administrative  assistants  in  the  secretary’s  office.  Ms.  Halperin 
joined  the  staff  in  1973  and  Ms.  Cohen  in  1976;  both  have  been  secretaries 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  program  and  are  continuing 
those  responsibilities  in  addition  to  their  new  administrative  duties. 
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The  annual  financial  statements  and  additional  financial  tabulations  for  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York  appear  on  pages  77  through  107.  The 
following  comments  highlight  and  supplement  the  information  presented  in 
the  financial  statements. 

Investment  matters 

On  September  30,  1980,  the  market  value  of  the  Corporation’s  investment 
assets  was  $345.5  million,  compared  to  $294.5  million  one  year  earlier. 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  these  investment  assets,  together 
with  net  realized  gains  or  losses  on  transactions  during  the  year. 


Investments  on  September  30,  1 980 


Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Net  realized 
gain  (loss) 
on  investment 
transactions 
during  year 

Main  portfolio: 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$298,951,676 

86.5 

$17,302,304 

Convertible  securities 

6,890,630 

2.0 

1,064,939 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short  term 

13,094,000 

3.8 

(139,565) 

Other 

24,065,753 

7.0 

(2,617,138) 

Other  investments 

2,500,000 

0.7 

— 

$345,502,059 

100.0 

$15,610,540 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment  objective  is  to  achieve  satisfactory 
long-range  total  return,  consisting  of  realized  and  unrealized  capital  appre- 
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ciation  as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income.  To  monitor  the  progress 
toward  this  objective,  a  monthly  index  of  total  return  on  the  main  portfolio 
is  calculated.  The  index  shows  a  total  return  of  22.9  percent  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1980. 

During  fiscal  1980,  the  Corporation  initiated  a  relatively  modest  program 
of  investments  in  venture  capital  funds  by  committing  $10,000,000  to  limited 
partnership  participation  in  such  organizations.  As  of  year  end,  $2,500,000 
had  been  transferred  to  these  partnerships,  and  the  remaining  capital  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  spread  out  over  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  It  is  not  antici¬ 
pated,  at  this  time,  that  additional  commitments  to  other  venture  funds  will 
be  authorized  in  the  near  future. 

The  Corporation’s  trustees,  within  investment  policies  and  standards  set 
by  them,  delegate  discretion  over  decisions  on  individual  purchases  or  sales 
of  securities  to  the  investment  managers  who  were  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  Miller,  Anderson  &  Sherrerd,  a  Philadelphia 
firm,  during  1980-81.  The  trustees  rely  on  these  managers  to  initiate  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  transactions  in  conformity  with  the  highest  ethical  standards 
of  the  investment  community.  The  board’s  finance  and  administration  com¬ 
mittee  periodically  reviews  and  ratifies  all  such  transactions  and  holds  regular 
meetings  with  the  investment  managers. 

In  delegating  initial  authority  to  outside  managers,  the  trustees  retain 
responsibility  for  investment  policy  decisions,  including  decisions  involving 
the  social  performance  of  business  firms  represented  in  the  investment  port¬ 
folio.  As  part  of  their  responsibility  to  consider  corporate  social  performance, 
the  trustees  have  endorsed  the  following  procedures  for  voting  proxies. 

The  Corporation’s  treasurer  receives  and  reviews  all  proxy  statements  and 
votes  proxies  of  a  routine  nature.  Proxy  statements  which  raise  questions 
with  material  social  implications  are  referred  to  the  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  committee  which  then  decides,  on  behalf  of  the  full  board  of  trustees, 
how  the  proxies  will  be  voted.  The  consideration  of  proxy  issues  by  the 
trustees  is  not  limited  merely  to  a  positive  or  negative  vote  on  particular 
proposals.  It  sometimes  involves  written  and  oral  communication  with  senior 
officers  of  firms  whose  securities  have  a  place  among  the  Corporation’s  assets. 

The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  investments  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980,  was 
$19,245,966,  virtually  the  same  as  the  $19,225,045  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions  during  the  year  was 
$15,610,540  compared  with  $2,132,732  in  the  1978-79  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
Corporation’s  inception,  the  cumulative  net  gain  on  investment  transactions 
has  been  $152,266,247.  Prior  to  1978-79,  $26,268,739  of  this  gain  had  been 
allocated  to  income  and  used  for  grant  appropriations.  During  1979-80, 
$4,417,621  of  these  allocations  were  restored  to  the  principal  fund. 
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Appropriations  and  expenditures 

For  the  United  States  and  international  programs,  a  total  of  $1 1,525,065  was 
appiopriated  in  fiscal  1980.  A  complete  list  of  grant  appropriations  is  shown 
on  pages  87  through  107. 

Under  authorization  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  fiscal  1979,  the  first  pro- 
gram-related  investment  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  loan  in  1980.  Of  a  total 
commitment  of  $500,000  to  the  Research  Libraries  Group,  Inc.,  $225,000 
was  advanced  as  of  September  30,  1980,  with  the  balance  scheduled  for 
disbursement  in  fiscal  1981.  This  pilot  program-related  investment  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  precursor  to  a  number  of  such  investments  which  may  be  made  as  the 
opportunity  arises. 

Any  balance  held  by  a  grantee  after  a  project  has  been  completed  or 
terminated  is  normally  refunded  to  the  Corporation.  These  refunds,  along 
with  cancellations  of  commitments  made  in  prior  years,  are  listed  on  page 
107  as  adjustments  of  appropriations.  For  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1980,  these  refunds  and  cancellations  provided  $60,775,  so  that  net  appro¬ 
priations  amounted  to  $1 1,464,290. 

General  administration  and  program  management  expenditures,  shown  on 
page  86,  were  $2,221,035,  compared  with  $2,102,386  in  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

As  required  by  the  provisions  affecting  foundations  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  was  subject  to  the  federal  excise  tax  on 
investment  income.  For  the  year,  the  Corporation’s  estimated  federal  tax 
liability  was  $673,515,  a  sum  which  otherwise  would  have  been  available  for 
philanthropic  grants. 


Ten-year  summary  of  financial  highlights  (in  thousands ) 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Market 
value  of 
investments 
at  year  end 

Investment 

income 

Appropria¬ 
tions  for 
grants — net 

All  other 
expenditures 
net  of 
miscellane¬ 
ous  income 

Excess  (deficiency)  of 
income  over  expenditures 

Current 

year 

Cumulative 
for  last 
ten  years 

1980 

$345,502.1 

$19,246.0 

$11,576.8 

$3,251.6 

$4,417.6 

($21,021.1) 

1979 

294,487.2 

19,225.0 

12,225.8 

3,115.8 

3,883.4 

(25,438.7) 

1978 

284,500.7 

17,058.8 

11,844.9 

2,800.3 

2,413.6 

(29,322.1) 

1977 

271,999.6 

15,155.9 

12,529.2 

3,112.2 

(485.5) 

(31,735.7) 

1976 

280,134.1 

13,312.3 

12,802.2 

3,185.7 

(2,675.6) 

(31,250.2) 

1975 

239,886.5 

11,627.3 

13,564.8 

2,835.9 

(4,773.4) 

(28,574.6) 

1974 

198,948.8 

10,674.2 

15,577.6 

2,527.7 

(7,431.1) 

(23,801.2) 

1973 

336,453.0 

9,997.3 

16,448.9 

2,499.6 

(8,951.2) 

(16,370.1) 

1972 

351,814.9 

11,540.6 

15,465.2 

2,332.0 

(6,256.6) 

(7,418.9) 

1971 

317,202.8 

13,216.0 

12,774.8 

1,603.5 

(1,162.3) 

(1,162.3) 

Audit  by  independent  accountants 


The  bylaws  provide  that  Carnegie  Corporation’s  accounts  are  to  be  audited 
each  year  by  an  independent  public  accountant.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  8c  Co.  examined  the  Corporation’s  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  1979-80.  The  Corporation’s  financial  statements  and  related 
schedules,  together  with  a  report  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  8c  Co.,  appear 
in  the  following  pages. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
as  of  September  30,  1980  and  1979,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes 
in  fund  balances  for  the  years  then  ended.  Our  examinations  were  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  in¬ 
cluded  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  proce¬ 
dures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the 
financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  at  September  30, 
1980  and  1979,  and  the  changes  in  its  fund  balances  for  the  years  then  ended, 
in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
consistent  basis. 

The  examinations  referred  to  above  were  directed  primarily  toward  for¬ 
mulating  an  opinion  on  the  financial  statements  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  current  year’s  supplementary  data  included 
in  Schedules  1-3  are  presented  for  supplementary  analysis  purposes  and  are 
not  necessary  for  a  fair  presentation  of  the  financial  position  and  changes  in 
fund  balances  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  current  year’s 
supplementary  data  have  been  subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied 
in  the  examinations  of  the  basic  financial  statements,  and  in  our  opinion,  are 
stated  fairly  in  all  material  respects  only  when  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 


New  York,  New  York 
November  14,  1980 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Exhibit  A 

Balance  sheets 

September  30,  1980  and  1979 


Balance  sheets 

1980 

1979 

Assets 

Investments  (market  value  $345,502,059  in  1980; 
$294,487,245  in  1979) 

Equities  (at  cost) 

$232,863,144 

$158,323,069 

Fixed  income  (at  amortized  cost) 

41,353,065 

97,440,853 

Other  (at  cost) — note  4 

2,500,000 

— 

276,716,209 

255,763,922 

Cash 

501,712 

925,187 

Program-related  investment  (net  of  allowance 

for  possible  losses  of  $1 12,500) — note  5 

112,500 

— 

Total  assets 

$277,330,421 

$256,689,109 

Liabilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$11,204,670 

$10,563,135 

Federal  excise  tax  payable 

673,515 

402,138 

Total  liabilities 

11,878,185 

10,965,273 

Fund  balances 

Income 

— 

— 

Principal 

265,452,236 

245,723,836 

Total  fund  balances 

265,452,236 

245,723,836 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$277,330,421 

$256,689,109 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Exhibit  B 

Statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1980  and  1979 


Income  fund 

1980 

1979 

Income 

Interest  and  dividends 

$19,245,966 

$19,225,045 

Less  investment  expenditures — note  3 

676,052 

633,662 

Net  investment  income 

18,569,914 

18,591,383 

Other 

16,346 

22,267 

Total  income 

18,586,260 

18,613,650 

Expenditures 

Provision  for  federal  excise  tax — note  6 

370,814 

372,271 

General  administration  and  program  management — note  3 

2,221,035 

2,102,386 

Grant  appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and  cancellations 

of  $43,730  in  1980;  $58,910  in  1979) 

11,241,754 

11,384,119 

Appropriations  for  studies  and  projects  administered 

by  the  officers  (net  of  cancellations  of  $  1 7,045  in  1 980) 

222,536 

841,693 

Provision  for  possible  losses  on  program-related 

investment — note  5 

112,500 

— 

Total  expenditures 

14,168,639 

14,700,469 

Excess  of  income  over  expenditures 

4,417,621 

3,913,181 

Restoration  to  principal  fund  of  prior  years’  allocations 

of  gains  on  investment  transactions 

($4,417,621) 

($3,913,181) 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Principal  fund 


1980 


1979 


Expendable: 

Net  realized  gains  and  losses  on  investment 
transactions  and  reversionary  interests 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

$136,625,923 

$134,519,326 

Additions  and  deductions 

Net  realized  gain  on  investment 
transactions 

15,610,540 

2,132,732 

Net  realized  gain  on  recovery  of  reversionary 
interests 

2,029 

3,649 

Less  applicable  federal  excise  tax — note  6 

(301,790) 

(29,784) 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

151,936,702 

136,625,923 

Net  allocations  to  income  fund 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year 

(26,238,955) 

(30,152,136) 

Restored  from  income  fund 

4,417,621 

3,913,181 

Balance  at  end  of  year 

(21,821,334) 

(26,238,955) 

Expendable  balance,  net,  end  of  year 

130,115,368 

110,386,968 

Nonexpendable  (balance  at  beginning  and  end  of  year): 

Endowment 

125,000,000 

125,000,000 

Legacy 

10,336,868 

10,336,868 

Total  nonexpendable 

135,336,868 

135,336,868 

Total  principal  fund  balance 

$265,452,236 

$245,723,836 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Notes  to  financial  statements 

September  30,  1980  and  1979 


(1)  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies: 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  substantially  on  the  accrual 
basis  of  accounting  and  accordingly  reflect  all  significant  receivables  and  payables.  However, 
investment  income  is  recorded  on  a  cash-collected  basis,  and  fixed  asset  acquisitions  are  not 
capitalized  but  are  charged  against  income  in  the  year  acquired.  These  two  exceptions  to 
the  accrual  basis  of  accounting  have  no  material  effect  on  the  financial  position  or  the 
results  of  operations. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  are  accounted  for  in  two  funds  —  income  and  princi¬ 
pal.  The  principal  fund  consists  of  nonexpendable  and  expendable  resources.  Nonex¬ 
pendable  resources  were  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  who  by  the  terms  of  the 
conveying  instruments  stipulated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended.  Expendable 
resources  represent  net  realized  gains  and  losses  on  investment  transactions  and  reversion¬ 
ary  interests  which  are  available  to  support  activities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law. 

(2)  The  Corporation  purchases  annuities  for  employees  under  the  terms  of  a  noncontributory 
retirement  plan  with  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund.  Retirement  plan  expenses  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1980  and 
1979,  were  $206,277  and  $191,562  respectively.  There  were  no  unfunded  prior  service 
costs. 

(3)  The  Corporation  had  shared  office  facilities  and  certain  personnel  with  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Under  such  arrangement,  which  termi¬ 
nated  June  30,  1980,  the  Foundation  reimbursed  the  Corporation  for  expenditures  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  Foundation’s  operations,  in  the  amounts  of  $65,000  in  1980  and  $100,000  in 
1979.  Such  reimbursements  have  been  allocated  to  general  administration  and  program 
management  expenditures  and  investment  expenditures,  in  the  amounts  of  $61,586  and 
$3,414  respectively  for  1980,  and  $94,799  and  $5,201  respectively  for  1979. 

(4)  The  Corporation,  to  diversify  its  investments,  has  entered  into  a  number  of  limited  part¬ 
nership  agreements  in  venture  capital  firms.  As  of  September  30,  1980,  $2,500,000  has 
been  paid  into  the  various  partnerships.  The  balance  of  the  commitment,  $7,500,000,  will 
be  paid  out  in  varying  amounts  during  the  next  four  fiscal  years. 

(5)  The  Corporation,  during  1980,  approved  its  first  program-related  investment  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  the  Research  Libraries  Group,  Inc.:  of  a  total  commitment  of  $500,000, 
$225,000  had  been  advanced  as  of  September  30,  1980,  and  an  allowance  of  $112,500 
(50%)  has  been  established  to  provide  for  possible  noncollection  of  the  principal.  The 
balance  of  the  loan  is  scheduled  for  payment  in  fiscal  1981.  Principal  repayments  are  to 
commence  in  November  1982. 

(6)  In  1980,  the  amount  of  the  federal  excise  tax  applicable  to  capital  gains  on  investment 
transactions  and  the  recovery  of  reversionary  interests  has  been  allocated  to  the  Principal 
Fund.  Prior  to  1980,  all  federal  excise  tax  was  charged  against  the  Income  Fund.  The 
statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances  for  1979  have  been  revised  to  reflect  this  allocation 
of  federal  excise  taxes. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  1 

Income  from  investments 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980,  and 

Statement  of  investments  held 

at  September  30,  1980 


Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments 


Amortized 

cost 

Market 

value 

Greater  or 
(less)  than 
amortized  cost 

Income 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$227,364,128 

$298,951,676 

$71,587,548 

$11,000,157 

Convertible  securities 

5,499,016 

6,890,630 

1,391,614 

356,122 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short  term 

13,094,000 

13,094,000 

— 

3,822,610 

Other 

28,259,065 

24,065,753 

(4,193,312) 

4,067,077 

Other 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

— 

— 

$276,716,209 

$345,502,059 

$68,785,850 

$19,245,966 

Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks 
AMP,  Inc. 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd. 

Alexander  &  Alexander  Services,  Inc. 
American  Home  Products  Corp. 
American  Hospital  Supply  Co. 
American  International  Group,  Inc. 
American  Standard,  Inc. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Ametek,  Inc. 

Amsted  Industries,  Inc. 

Anglo  Company,  Ltd.  “A” 

Arizona  Bank 
Armco,  Inc. 

Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc. 

Avnet,  Inc. 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
BankAmerica  Corp. 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp. 

Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Bearings,  Inc. 

Becton  Dickinson  &  Co. 

Bristol-Myers  Co. 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc. 

Burroughs  Corp. 

CPC  International,  Inc. 

Canadian  Pacific,  Ltd. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

40,300 

$1,192,011 

$1,798,388 

100,000 

3,594,166 

4,912,500 

40,000 

518,333 

1,435,000 

60,000 

1,685,684 

1,980,000 

110,000 

2,841,938 

3,217,500 

90,000 

2,870,237 

3,892,500 

32,200 

1,415,063 

2,415,000 

22,800 

1,417,020 

1,590,300 

219,827 

11,823,646 

11,403,526 

30,000 

772,050 

776,250 

52,000 

2,389,877 

2,229,500 

25,000 

551,773 

740,625 

35,149 

380,542 

641,469 

38,000 

1,239,453 

1,216,000 

55,000 

1,868,791 

2,591,875 

87,500 

1,809,505 

3,237,500 

25,000 

877,750 

921,875 

20,000 

446,600 

435,000 

60,000 

1,656,600 

1,455,000 

23,000 

881,615 

1,216,125 

25,000 

1,230,903 

1,303,125 

25,500 

721,289 

704,438 

20,000 

669,797 

840,000 

80,000 

2,803,552 

3,720,000 

50,000 

752,500 

987,500 

17,778 

506,875 

762,232 

15,000 

1,145,530 

961,875 

75,100 

3,795,215 

5,275,775 

75,000 

2,266,525 

3,075,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks  (Continued) 

Centex  Corp. 

Church’s  Fried  Chicken,  Inc. 

Citicorp 

Citizens  Fidelity  Corp. 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Consumers  Power  Co. 

Continental  Corp. 

Continental  Group,  Inc. 

Continental  Illinois  Corp. 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Dana  Corp. 

Dart  8c  Kraft,  Inc. 

DeKalb  AG  Research  “B”  non-voting 
Dominion  Bankshares  Corp. 

Dover  Corp. 

Esmark,  Inc. 

Exxon  Corp. 

Farmers  Group,  Inc. 

Federal  Express  Corp. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn. 

First  Kentucky  National  Corp. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Foremost-McKesson,  Inc. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Gearhart-Owen  Industries,  Inc. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Gibraltar  Financial  Corp.  of  California 
Golden  West  Financial  Corp. 

Goodyear  Tire  8c  Rubber  Co. 

Grace  (W.R.)  &  Co. 

Great  Western  Financial  Corp. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Halliburton  Co. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Oil  8c  Gas  Co.,  Ltd. 

IN  A  Corp. 

Interco,  Inc. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Johnson  8c  Johnson 
K  Mart  Corp. 

Kenai  Corp 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Lenox,  Inc. 

Lowe’s  Companies,  Inc. 

Lubrizol  Corp. 

MCA,  Inc. 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 

Malone  8c  Hyde,  Inc. 

Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Marsh  8c  McLennan  Cos. 

McDonald’s  Corp. 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

Mercantile  Texas  Corp. 

Merck  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

Mobil  Corp. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

55,000 

$1,422,970 

$2,145,000 

29,000 

698,320 

739,500 

30,000 

593,750 

611,250 

25,687 

550,629 

738,501 

39,666 

884,563 

1,279,229 

20,000 

406,300 

387,500 

116,700 

2,749,211 

2,800,800 

20,000 

395,618 

362,500 

140,000 

3,425,629 

3,850,000 

50,000 

1,371,665 

1,525,000 

35,000 

961,826 

988,750 

30,000 

976,950 

1,537,500 

20,000 

373,900 

460,000 

40,000 

1,759,200 

1,780,000 

30,000 

933,750 

1,320,000 

45,200 

659,375 

672,350 

49,000 

1,189,386 

2,474,500 

75,000 

2,121,882 

4,340,625 

136,200 

6,393,777 

9,499,950 

110,000 

1,902,437 

3,368,750 

17,000 

989,388 

1,128,375 

50,000 

696,250 

693,750 

16,500 

273,917 

495,000 

20,000 

499,700 

525,000 

25,000 

719,067 

690,625 

90,000 

1,786,692 

2,531,250 

30,000 

1,388,031 

1,672,500 

20,000 

500,920 

747,500 

45,000 

1,910,913 

2,368,125 

77,000 

1,878,337 

2,127,125 

25,000 

1,150,550 

1,318,750 

25,000 

244,609 

240,625 

35,500 

384,745 

630,125 

75,000 

1,031,850 

1,190,625 

50,000 

1,904,974 

2,350,000 

10,000 

201,050 

181,250 

84,000 

2,269,669 

3,538,500 

10,000 

889,900 

1,312,500 

50,000 

974,519 

1,537,500 

47,000 

2,703,288 

3,519,125 

40,000 

849,000 

1,060,000 

130,200 

2,932,212 

5,354,475 

47,500 

1,914,900 

2,422,500 

212,000 

12,609,349 

13,594,500 

15,000 

1,141,660 

1,215,000 

109,000 

2,482,408 

2,275,375 

37,500 

594,758 

768,750 

4,300 

92,613 

104,813 

30,000 

760,913 

952,500 

50,000 

1,157,399 

1,125,000 

25,000 

1,133,497 

1,896,875 

31,500 

1,394,775 

1,610,438 

159,000 

1,596,063 

1,927,875 

50,000 

1,281,561 

1,762,500 

95,000 

2,875,287 

5,711,875 

23,000 

1,296,460 

1,569,750 

62,000 

2,671,057 

2,976,000 

25,000 

647,735 

981,250 

87,700 

2,225,003 

2,598,113 

15,000 

1,097,375 

1,196,250 

40,000 

1,031,819 

2,815,000 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Equities 

Common  stocks  (Continued) 

Motorola,  Inc. 

NCR  Corp. 

Natomas  Co. 

Noble  Affiliates,  Inc. 

Norfolk  8c  Western  Railway  Co. 
Northwest  Energy  Co. 

Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 
Pay’n  Save  Corp. 

Petrolite  Corp. 

Pfizer,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  National  Corp. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Corp. 

Pogo  Producing  Co. 

Procter  8c  Gamble  Co. 

Republic  of  Texas  Corp. 

Revco  D.S.,  Inc. 

Reynolds  (R.J.)  Industries,  Inc. 
Richardson-Merrell,  Inc. 

Ryder  System,  Inc. 

SFN  Companies,  Inc. 

Sabine  Corp. 

Schlumberger,  Ftd. 

Seagram  Co.,  Ftd. 

Security-Pacific  Corp. 

SmithKline  Corp. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Southern  Railway  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co. 

Stewart- Warner  Corp. 

Sun  Co.,  Inc. 

Sun  Electric  Corp. 

Super  Valu  Stores,  Inc. 

Tenneco,  Inc. 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp. 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

Textron,  Inc. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Transco  Companies,  Inc. 

Travelers  Corp. 

U.S.  Tobacco  Co. 

United  Technologies  Corp. 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

Walter  (Jim)  Corp. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

Westburne  International  Industries 
Western  Union  Corp. 

Whirlpool  Corp. 

Woolworth  (F.W.)  Co. 

Xerox  Corp. 

Yellow  Freight  System,  Inc. 

Total 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

42,000 

$  1,837,670 

$  2,667,000 

35,500 

1,604,007 

2,356,313 

150,000 

2,132,765 

5,025,000 

25,000 

1,112,500 

1,225,000 

38,500 

1,526,621 

1,694,000 

150,000 

2,497,030 

3,750,000 

75,500 

2,438,941 

2,416,000 

40,000 

1,167,425 

1,070,000 

52,000 

1,352,054 

1,384,500 

10,000 

454,500 

857,500 

60,000 

1,871,818 

2,745,000 

26,500 

668,225 

861,250 

101,500 

3,736,005 

4,275,688 

42,000 

1,636,816 

1,916,250 

100,000 

1,834,875 

3,075,000 

35,000 

2,663,072 

2,502,500 

36,000 

702,587 

1,053,000 

1 14,000 

2,673,183 

3,776,250 

50,000 

1,491,071 

1,962,500 

55,000 

1,324,090 

1,457,500 

50,485 

1,095,780 

1,312,610 

30,000 

931,690 

840,000 

10,000 

466,200 

640,000 

61,800 

3,074,104 

8,837,400 

50,000 

1,269,525 

2,868,750 

49,300 

1,364,273 

1,405,050 

50,000 

1,418,006 

3,125,000 

20,000 

479,300 

487,500 

20,500 

1,473,382 

1,632,313 

47,600 

849,491 

2,737,000 

177,000 

3,439,559 

3,230,250 

18,750 

556,727 

520,313 

50,000 

1,610,178 

2,250,000 

25,000 

543,075 

621,875 

55,000 

1,071,115 

1,746,250 

97,195 

2,965,832 

4,045,742 

68,000 

1,874,490 

2,448,000 

40,000 

817,444 

1,300,000 

28,800 

2,671,742 

3,769,200 

50,000 

1,306,963 

1,381,250 

25,000 

847,563 

1,078,125 

25,000 

963,100 

1,103,125 

30,000 

967,825 

1,271,250 

25,000 

880,125 

868,750 

15,000 

753,663 

765,000 

90,000 

2,173,237 

4,500,000 

30,000 

1,103,355 

1,005,000 

50,000 

1,370,345 

1,193,750 

25,000 

740,112 

696,875 

57,000 

1,399,052 

1,560,375 

72,000 

1,441,076 

1,476,000 

25,000 

609,938 

625,000 

20,000 

1,176,040 

1,317,500 

50,000 

854,375 

887,500 

$227,364,128 

$298,951,676 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Convertible  securities 

Par  value 
or  shares 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Bonds 

American  International  Group,  Inc. 

4%  July  1,  1997 

$807,000 

$806,794 

$1,182,255 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

8.875%  June  15,2005 

3,425,000 

3,479,972 

4,503,875 

Intel  Corp. 

7%  Aug.  15,  2005 

700,000 

700,000 

677,250 

Preferred  Stock 

Tenneco,  Inc.  $11.00 

6,000 

512,250 

527,250 

Total 

$5,499,016 

$6,890,630 

Fixed  income  securities 

Par 

value 

Cost 

Market 

value 

Short  term 

Demand  Notes: 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

$43,000 

$43,000 

$43,000 

General  Electric  Co. 

69,000 

69,000 

69,000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

172,000 

172,000 

172,000 

Tenneco  Corp. 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

Promissory  Notes: 

CIT  Financial  Corp. 

10.924%  10/9/80 

470,000 

470,000 

470,000 

DuPont  (E.I.)  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

11.662%  10/6/80 

1,525,000 

1,525,000 

1,525,000 

Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 

10.402%  10/1/80 

965,000 

965,000 

965,000 

U.S.  Steel  Credit  Corp. 

12.912%  10/8/80 

980,000 

980,000 

980,000 

Repurchase  Agreements: 

Miscellaneous 

1214%  10/1/80 

8,851,000 

8,851,000 

8,851,000 

Total 

$13,094,000 

$13,094,000 

Mortgages 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc. 

4%  Aug.  1,  1982 

$724,038 

$729,448 

$669,734 

Banco  Mortgage  Co. 

7.335%  Nov.  25,  2019 

8,259,617 

6,549,360 

5.224.208 

Bancshares  Mortgage  Co. 

9.50%  Oct.  15,2009 

101,559 

89,434 

77,947 

Central  Illinois  Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 

9.50%  Oct.  15,2009 

995,348 

865,953 

797,523 

Collateral  Investment  Co. 

7.50%  Dec.  15,2006 

1,180,895 

1,060,960 

851,721 

Conservative  Mortgage  Co. 

11%  Mar.  15,2010 

389,554 

345,364 

338,912 

Genstar  Pacific  Corp. 

9.50%  Aug.  15,  2009 

1,006,800 

875,916 

806,699 

Instlcorp,  Inc. 

A-16  5%  Dec.  31,1991 

519,789 

503,271 

381,394 

A-29  5.25%  June  30,  1992 

197,759 

197,686 

144,858 
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Statement  of  investments  held 


Fixed  income  securities 

Par 

value 

Cost 

Market 

value 

M  ortgages  ( Continued ) 

Missouri  Valley  Investment  Co. 

11% 

Dec.  15,2009 

1,026,238 

1,005,836 

858,192 

rulaski  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

n% 

Feb.  15,2010 

1,006,798 

958,031 

875,914 

Other 

Alcan  Aluminum,  Ltd. 

43/,% 

Dec.  31,  1984 

411,000 

411,000 

347,295 

American  Hoechst  Corn. 

53/4 

Nov.  1,  1986 

1,173,000 

1,173,000 

975,056 

Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

6>/2% 

Nov.  30,  1992 

119,620 

119,620 

89,116 

6V2% 

Feb. 15,  1993 

129,634 

129,634 

95,767 

6*4% 

Mar.  22,  1993 

125,731 

125,731 

92,726 

61/2% 

Apr.  15,  1993 

143,418 

143,418 

105,054 

6*/2% 

May  15,  1993 

137,361 

137,361 

100,616 

Crocker  National  Corp. 

83/4% 

lan.  20,  1997 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

775,000 

European  Economic  Community  Notes 

75/s% 

July  1 ,  1982 

300,000 

299,866 

276,510 

Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks 

9.10% 

July  22,  1991 

500,000 

415,112 

410,625 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp. 

8.05% 

Mar.  15,2007 

608,000 

605,331 

494,760 

Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

4.85% 

June  1,  1986 

506,375 

506,375 

403,201 

IAC,  Ltd. 

5/4% 

Oct.  1,  1982 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

82'8,750 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  &  Dev. 

8.60% 

July  15,  1985 

500,000 

500,000 

429,655 

Mercantile  Texas  Corp. 

87/s% 

Sept.  15,  1997 

1,000,000 

998,274 

772,500 

Michigan  National  Bank 

914% 

Mar.  1,  1982 

500,000 

500,000 

485,000 

Mobile  Corp. 

814% 

June  15, 2001 

500,900 

505,645 

357,267 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co. 

85/s% 

Feb.  15,  1997 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

772,500 

Philip  Morris,  Inc.  Notes 

8.65% 

Mar.  1,  1984 

1,000,000 

991,119 

893,690 

Sohio/BP  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Cap.,  Inc. 

105/s% 

Jan.  1,  1998 

986,000 

984,574 

887,400 

United  Airlines,  Inc. 

5% 

Feb.  1,  1984 

800,000 

800,000 

693,000 

U.S.  Treasury  Notes 

499,837 

9%% 

Jan. 31,  1981 

500,000 

496,250 

714% 

Nov.  15,  1982 

540,000 

533,981 

491,735 

U.S.  Treasury  Bonds 

874,267 

871,250 

714% 

Feb.  15,  1984 

1,000,000 

9% 

Feb. 15,  1987 

500,000 

441,066 

438,125 

8% 

Aug.  15,2001 

500,000 

357,595 

348,750 

Option  Commitments 

General  National  Mortgage  Assn. 

25,000 

107,053 

11% 

Nov.  24,  1980 

— 

Total 

$28,259,065 

$24,065,753 

Other 

— 

$  2,500,000 

$  2,500,000 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  2 

Statement  of 

General  administration,  program  management 
and  investment  expenditures 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980, 

with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1979 


1980 


General 
administration 
and  program 
management 
expenditures 

Investment 

expenditures 

Total 

1979 

Total 

Salaries 

$1,195,846 

$  65,993 

$1,261,839 

$1,201,065 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

530,957 

530,957 

511,701 

Employee  benefits 

345,079 

18,348 

363,427 

329,279 

Rent 

270,299 

14,983 

285,282 

264,338 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports 

97,436 

5,401 

102,837 

106,858 

Travel 

88,456 

— 

88,456 

77,905 

Trustees’  honoraria  and  expenses 

54,780 

11,883 

66,663 

49,094 

Office  services,  equipment  and 

supplies 

54,527 

3,022 

57,549 

53,855 

Postage,  telephone,  and  cables 

43,582 

2,416 

45,998 

48,030 

Conferences  and  meetings 

34,087 

1,890 

35,977 

36,404 

Consultants 

31,018 

— 

31,018 

46,873 

Legal  and  accounting  services 

7,966 

22,795 

30,761 

21,548 

Membership  fee 

20,000 

— 

20,000 

20,000 

Copying  and  duplicating  services 

14,770 

819 

15,589 

15,594 

Books  and  periodicals 

9,287 

515 

9,802 

9,112 

Pensions 

7,487 

— 

7,487 

7,487 

Miscellaneous 

8,001 

444 

8,445 

36,905 

2,282,621 

679,466 

2,962,087 

2,836,048 

Reimbursement  of  expenditures 
attributable  to  The  Carnegie 

Foundation  for  the  Advancement 

of  Teaching 

(61,586) 

(3,414) 

(65,000) 

(100,000) 

$2,221,035 

$676,052 

$2,897,087 

$2,736,048* 

*  Includes  $ 633,662  of  investment  expenditures. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  3 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  payments 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1979-80  from  appropriations  of  that  year 
and  the  preceding  years. 


Summary  of  grant  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For  United  States  purposes 

For  international  purposes 

$10,160,615 

1,124,869 

$9,398,592 

967,066 

9,652,812 

833,383 

9,906,395 

1,258,552 

11,285,484 

$10,365,658 

$10,486,195 

$11,164,947 

Less  refunds  and  cancellations 

43,730 

$11,241,754 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  studies  and  projects  administered  by  the  officers 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

For  United  States  purposes 

$221,426 

$171,462 

$372,848 

$20,040 

For  international  purposes 

18,155 

26,015 

24,487 

19,683 

239,581 

$197,477 

$397,335 

$39,723 

Less  cancellations 

17,045 

$222,536 
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Appropriations  and  payments —  United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Advocates  for  Children  of 

New  York 

29-28  41st  Avenue 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 
Training  and  advocacy  on 
education  of  the  handicapped  in 
the  New  York  City  school  system 

$156,000 

$78,000 

$78,000 

African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Program  on  policy  issues  on 
African-American  relations 
—$239,000(1979) 

$162,900 

86,800 

76,100 

Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education 
2121  Eighth  Avenue,  North 

Suite  1520 

Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

Expansion  of  the  Human  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Program 
—$260,000(1978) 

80,425 

80,425 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
165  Allendale  Street 

Jamaica  Plain  Station 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02130 

Series  of  papers  on  moral  ambiguity 
in  American  society 

14,000 

14,000 

American  Arbitration  Association 

140  West  51st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10020 

Program  of  training  and  technical 
assistance — $425,000  (1977) 

120,933 

120,933 

American  Association  for  Higher 
Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  780 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Support — $95,000  (1978) 
Establishment  of  a  Center  for 

Learning  and  Telecommunications 

347,500 

17,600 

17,600 

85,750 

261,750 

American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Humanities 

918  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  601 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Support — $97,000  (1979) 

37,000 

37,000 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Foundation 

132  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Educational  activities  of  the 

Women’s  Rights  Project — 
$152,000(1978) 

64,000 

64,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments—  United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

American  Council  of  Learned 

Societies 

800  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Fellowships — $500,000  (1976) 
Committee  on  changes  in  the 
system  of  scholarly  communica¬ 
tion 

83,000 

200,000 

100,000 

28,000 

100,000 

55,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Program  to  improve  the  status  of 
women  in  academic  administration — 
$195,000(1977) 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee — $70,000  (1978) 

200,000 

38,600 

12,000 

100,000 

38,600 

12,000 

100,000 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
1501  Cherry  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 

Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council 

Project  of  the  Southeastern 

Public  Education  Program — 
$364,500(1978) 

93,918 

93,918 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

1791  Arastradero  Road 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302 

Development  of  a  self-study  guide  on 
sex  equity  in  institutions  of  higher 
education 

98,300 

98,300 

Associated  Colleges  of  the 

St.  Lawrence  Valley 

Raymond  Hall,  State  University  College 
Potsdam,  New  York  13676 

Curricular  cooperation  among  member 
institutions — $158,000  (1979) 

79,000 

79,000 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

1818  R  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Project  on  Educational  Employment 
Relations — $  1 00,000  ( 1 979) 

Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women— $350,000  (1979) 

34,000 

250,000 

34,000 

175,000 

75,000 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  370 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Council  on  Education- 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Joint  Committee  on  Bakke — $7,050 
(1978) 

7,050 

7,050 
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Appropriations  and  payments  —  U nited  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Association  of  American  Universities 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  730 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Status  of  research  universities 

15,000 

15,000 

Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  720 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Study  of  college  and  university  trustee 
selection 

51,634 

51,634 

Association  of  Labor  Relations  Agencies 
Public  Employment  Relations  Service 

1215  Western  Avenue 

Albany,  New  York  12203 

Public  Employment  Relations  Service 

50,000 

50,000 

British  Open  University  Foundation 

1 10  East  59th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Information  and  advisory 
services — $  1 5,000  (1979) 

15,000 

15,000 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Brookline  Early  Education 

Project— $589,400(1979) 

210,550 

210,550 

California,  University  of, 

Berkeley 

Berkeley,  California  94720 

Bay  Area  Writing  Project — 
$196,270(1979) 

135,137 

65,145 

69,992 

California,  University  of, 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Study  of  child  development  in 
alternative  life  styles 

303,800 

158,005 

145,795 

California,  University  of, 

San  Diego 

Lajolla,  California  92093 

Research  on  situational  and  subcultural 
variations  in  the  development  of 
cognitive  skills — $300,000  (1979) 
Research  and  writing  on  university 
administration  by  William  J.  McGill 

88,825 

240,000 

41,842 

240,000 

46,983 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

1530  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  natural 
sciences — $360,000  (1977) 

180,000 

90,000 

90,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments —  United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Center  for  Community  Change 

1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

Friends  of  VISTA 

15,000 

15,000 

Child  Development  Associate  Consortium 
1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Support 

15,000 

15,000 

Children’s  Defense  Fund 

1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Support — $800,000  (1979) 

450,000 

225,000 

225,000 

Children’s  Foundation 

1420  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Examination  of  the  application  of  the 
federal  minimum  wage  law  to  child-care 
workers — $1 1,500  (1979) 

8,000 

8,000 

Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Center 

300  Longwood  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Training  program  in  child 
development  for  pediatricians 

56,982 

19,576 

37,406 

Citizens’  Council  for  Ohio  Schools 

517  The  Arcade 

Cleveland,  Ohio  441 14 

Support — $100,000  (1979) 

62,500 

32,500 

30,000 

Clearinghouse  for  Community  Based 
Free  Standing  Educational  Institutions 
1806  Vernon  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Technical  assistance  and  the 
development  of  evaluative  criteria  for 
member  institutions — $154,500  (1979) 

93,282 

71,890 

21,392 

Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Development  of  the  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  Collection 

Study  of  social  policy  relating  to 
children  and  their  families 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation 
990  Grove  Street 

Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

Development  of  upper-division 
correspondence  courses — $486,000 
na'77'i 

196,650 

129,650 

67,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments —  United  States 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
ciu ring  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
105  East  22nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Feasibility  and  potential  value  of  a 
working  conference  on  the 
instructionally  effective  school 

Study  of  the  impact  of  publicly 
supported  day  care  on  families 

3,500 

37,000 

3,500 

37,000 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art 

Cooper  Square 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

Visiting  professorships  and 
development  of  new  engineering 
courses — $250,000  (1974) 

63,000 

63,000 

Cornell  University 

New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations 

Ithaca,  New  York  14853 

Study  of  the  implementation  of  family 
support  programs — $285,000  (1978) 
Dissemination  of  an  educational 
program  for  clerical  workers 

45,525 

138,037 

59,030 

45,525 

79,007 

Council  for  Interinstitutional  Leadership 
Box  6293 

University,  Alabama  35486 

Project  on  cost  savings  in  higher 
education  through  consortia 

108,000 

108,000 

Council  for  the  Advancement  of 

Small  Colleges 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Research  and  management  project  for 
liberal  arts  colleges — $224,500  (1978) 

198,900 

37,250 

70,000 

37,250 

128,900 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

400  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  379 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Resource  Center  on  Sex  Equity — 
$256,000(1979) 

158,952 

158,952 

Council  on  Library  Resources 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Programs  to  improve  the  management 
of  research  libraries — $500,000  (1977) 
Development  of  a  national 
computerized  bibliographic  system  for 
research  libraries — $600,000  (1978) 

352,000 

600,000 

200,000 

352,000 

400,000 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
ciuring  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Day  Care  Forum 

610  West  1 12th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10025 

Activities  to  extend  and  improve  day 
care  in  New  York  State 

62,400 

31,200 

31,200 

Designs  for  Change 

220  South  State  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

Study  of  school-related  advocacy 
groups 

140,000 

90,000 

50,000 

Paul  R.  Dimond 

O’Brien,  Moran  &  Dimond 

320  North  Main  Street 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Research  and  writing  on  strategies  for 
eliminating  racial  segregation 

21,620 

21,620 

Earl  Warren  Legal  Training  Program 

10  Columbus  Circle 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Scholarships  at  southern  law  schools 
and  postgraduate  internships  and 
externships  for  black  lawyers — 
$960,250(1974) 

10,500 

10,500 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW, 

Suite  560 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Feasibility  study  for  a  periodical  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education 

14,700 

14,700 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

1860  Lincoln  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Development  of  postsecondary 
education  finance  programs — $200,000 
(1977) 

Series  of  seminars  on  educational  issues 
for  state  legislators — $267,000  (1979) 
Support  of  the  Law  and  Education 
Center 

150,000 

43,950 

164,850 

43,950 

82,425 

75,000 

82,425 

75,000 

Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 
Development  of  mathematics 
achievement  tests  for  grades  four 
through  six 

15,000 

15,000 

Education  Writers  Association 

Post  Office  Box  28 1 

Woodstown,  New  Jersey  08098 

Travel  expenses  of  participants  in  a 
seminar  on  trends  in  American 
education 

4,000 

4,000 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Federation  of  Child  Care 

Centers  of  Alabama 

Post  Office  Box  214 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36105 

Toward  advocacy,  technical  assistance, 
and  training  for  child  care  centers 

120,000 

40,000 

80,000 

Five  Colleges,  Inc. 

Box  740 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Academic  Cooperation  Development 
Fund— $150,000(1978) 

50,000 

50,000 

Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Support — $  1 50,000  (1979) 

50,000 

50,000 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.C.  20052 

Development  of  new  projects  by  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership — 
$150,000(1979) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Research  on  the  development  of 
symbolic  abilities  in  young  children — 
$150,000(1979) 

100,000 

65,000 

35,000 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

600  North  River  Street 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 

Research  and  policy  studies  in  early 
childhood  education  $140,000  (1979) 

93,000 

93,000 

Hispanic  American  Career  Educational 
Resources 

1 15  West  30th  Street,  Room  900 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Support  of  an  Hispanic  women’s  center 

102,700 

50,400 

52,300 

Illinois,  University  of,  at 

Chicago  Circle 

Box  4348 

Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Development  of  the  Doctor  of  Arts 
program  and  fellowships — $65,000 
(1975) 

21,666 

21,666 

Independent  Sector 

1828  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Toward  the  establishment  of  a  new 
membership  organization  for  the 
voluntary  sector 

45,000 

15,000 

30,000 
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Appropriated 
cluring  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

1320  Fenwick  Lane 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 

Support— $500,000  (1977) 

200,000 

200,000 

Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life 
Sciences 

360  Broadway 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York  10706 

Program  on  Applied  and  Professional 
Ethics 

201,350 

99,525 

101,825 

Intercultural  Development  Research 
Association 

5835  Callaghan,  Suite  350/1 1 1 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78228 

School  finance  reform  program 

210,000 

91,400 

118,600 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

Conferences  of  American  legislators 
with  British  parliamentarians  and 
African  leaders — $106,000  (1971) 
Conferences  on  Africa  of  American 
legislators  with  British  and  Canadian 
parliamentarians — $140,000  (1976) 

7,956 

19,630 

19,630 

7,956 

Kettering,  Charles  F.,  Foundation 

5335  Far  Hills  Avenue 

Dayton,  Ohio  45429 

Research  on  tracking  and  educational 
equity 

15,000 

15,000 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
under  Law 

733  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  520 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Federal  Education  Project 

502,000 

229,000 

273,000 

League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community 
College 

Community  College  Productivity  Center 
701  Elm  Street 

Dallas,  Texas  75202 

Community  College  Productivity 
Center— $263,100(1979) 

201,350 

99,250 

102,100 

Maryland  Center  for  Publicj Broadcasting 
1 1767  Bonita  Avenue 

Owings  Mills,  Maryland  21117 

National  University  Consortium  for 
Telecommunications  in  Teaching 

149,250 

100,000 

49,250 

Maryland,  University  of 

College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Study  to  improve  the  mission, 
programs,  and  management  of  the 
institution — $190,000  (1979) 

National  University  Consortium  for 
Telecommunications  in  Teaching 

241,700 

95,000 

95,000 

125,000 

1 16,700 
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priations  at 
end  of  year 

Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 

2  Park  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Children’s  Advocate  Network 

225,000 

75,000 

150,000 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund 

28  Geary  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94 1 08 

Program  in  education  litigation — 
$334,700(1979) 

171,152 

171,152 

Mills  College 

Oakland,  California  946 1 3 

Consortium  to  promote  the 
participation  of  women  in  mathematics 
—$180,000(1978) 

Math/Science  Network 

317,500 

49,912 

49,912 

317,500 

Minnesota  Early  Learning  Design 

123  East  Grant  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55403 

Expansion  of  an  information  and  peer 
support  system  for  new  parents — 
$240,300(1978) 

76,085 

76,085 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund 

10  Columbus  Circle 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Postsecondary  educadon 
program  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  vocational 
education  program 

450,000 

150,000 

300,000 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 

1790  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Research  and  legal  expenses  in 
education  litigation — $275,000  (1978) 
Research  and  legal  expenses  of  the 
school  desegregation  program 

575,000 

70,000 

70,000 

86,000 

489,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue 

Washington,  D.C.  20418 

Study  of  outcome  measurement  in  early 
childhood  programs — $109,700  (1979) 

36,570 

36,570 

National  Association  for  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Higher  Education 

2243  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

Seminars  for  presidents  of 
predominandy  black  colleges 
and  universides — $100,000 
(1978) 

34,000 

34,000 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Unpaid  appro- 
Paid  during  priations  at 

year  end  of  year 

National  Association  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  510 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Development  of  a  cost-accounting 
handbook  for  colleges  and  universities 

154,600 

52,200 

102,400 

National  Black  Child  Development 
Institute 

1463  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Development  of  local  affiliates — 
$250,000(1979) 

168,042 

83,316 

84,726 

National  Coalition  of  ESEA 

Tide  I  Parents 

1341  G  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Support— 

$250,000(1978) 

15,000 

64,000 

15,000 

64,000 

National  Committee  for 

Responsive  Philanthropy 

810  18th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Support — $82,500  (1979) 

55,000 

27,500 

27,500 

National  Consortium  on  Testing 

P.O.  Box  9521 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Support 

224,400 

110,826 

113,574 

National  Council  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

475  Riverside  Drive 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

Community  advocacy  program  for 
children  and  families — 
$250,000(1978) 

Planning  a  study  of  day  care  in  church 
facilities 

27,000 

5,050 

40,000 

23,200 

40,000 

5,050 

3,800 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

1725  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  210 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Title  I  Migrant  Education  Project— 
$296,500(1979) 

146,500 

111,000 

35,500 

National  Information  Bureau 

419  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Support 

6,000 

6,000 

National  School  Boards  Association 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

School  Board  Development  Project 

100,000 

100,000 
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National  Student  Educational  Fund 

2000  P  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  305 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

State  Student  Association  Development 
Project 

Women  Students  Leadership  Training 
Project 

113,000 

15,000 

56,700 

15,000 

56,300 

National  Urban  Coalition 

1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Support  and  technical  assistance  to 
community  groups  involved  in  school 
finance  activities — $343,530  (1975) 
Research  and  training  for  minorities 
and  women  on  school  finance  reform 
and  related  issues — $125,000  (1979) 

28,558 

93,750 

62,500 

28,558 

31,250 

National  Urban  Fellows 

250  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Support — $70,000  (1979) 

35,000 

35,000 

National  Urban  League 

500  East  62nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

National  survey  of  black  households — 
$250,000(1979) 

Analysis  and  reporting  on  a  national 
survey  of  black  households 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

1506  Broadway 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

Internship  program  for  recent  Indian 
law  graduates — $151,100  (1979) 

114,518 

75,518 

39,000 

New  Mexico,  University  of 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87131 
Directory  of  externally  funded 
programs  in  higher  education  for 
Hispanic  and  Native  American  students 
—$81,400(1979) 

Revision  of  the  Handbook  of 

Federal  Indian  Law 

30,000 

40,700 

40,700 

30,000 

New  Ways  to  Work 

149  Ninth  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94 103 

Development  of  educational  materials 
about  jobsharing — $104,000  (1979) 

79,000 

54,000 

25,000 

New  York,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of 

1 10  Livingston  Street 

New  York,  New  York  11201 

School  Improvement  Project 

175,000 

43,750 

131,250 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 


Appropriated 
(luring  year 


New  York  City  Mission  Society 
105  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10010 
Expenses  of  participants  in  a 
conference  co-sponsored  by  the  Black 
Agency  Executives,  the  Federation  of 
Urban  Organizations,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Executive  Directors  Association  4,000 

New  York  Public  Library 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 
Catalog  Preservation  Project — 

$325,000(1978) 

New  York  University 
Washington  Square 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Development  of  a  computerized 
bibliographic  system  for  members  of 
the  Research  Library  Association  of 
South  Manhattan — $129,000(1979) 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 
Albany,  New  York  12234 

Development  of  tests  of  reading  ability 
—$475,000(1977) 

Evaluation  of  educational  programs 

offered  by  noncollegiate  organizations  150,000 

New  York  Urban  Coalition 
1515  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York  10026 
Local  School  Development  Project  258,750 


Unpaid  appro-  Unpaid  appro¬ 

priations  at  be-  Paid  during  priations  at 
ginning  of  year  year  end  of  year 


4,000 


130,000 


130,000 


53,000  53,000 

345,000  230,000  115,000 

75,000  75,000 

109,250  149,500 


NOW  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund 
36  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights — 
$350,000(1979) 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 
Research  on  the  social  functions  of 
educadonal  testing — $385,000  (1978) 


225,000  100,000  125,000 


202,702 


202,702 


Pizzo,  Peggy  Daly 
5506  Uppingham  Street 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015 

Study  of  parent  organizations  1 2,880 

Population  Education 
601  Larsen  Hall 
13  Appian  Way 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Special  studies  program  of  the  Project 
on  Human  Sexual  Development — 

$42,000(1979) 


12,880 


42,000  42,000 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Public  Education  Association 

20  West  40th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10018 

Research  and  advocacy  on  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
New  York  City  school  system 

Support  of  a  court-administered  panel 
on  nondiscriminatory  standards  and 
procedures  for  identification  and 
placement  of  handicapped  children 


156,000 


15,000 


Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 


Paid  during 
year 


78,000 


15,000 


Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund 
95  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Education  Rights  Project  400,000 


150,000 


Radcliffe  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02 1 38 
Fellowship  program  at  the  Radcliffe 
Institute  for  nontenured  faculty  women 
in  the  greater  Boston  area — $323,000 

(1976)  10,000  10,000“ 

Fellowship  program  at  the  Mary 
Ingraham  Bunting  Institute  for 
nontenured  faculty  women  from 
research  universities — $273,150 

(1979)  273,150  45,800 


Randolph,  A.  Philip,  Educational  Fund 
260  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10010 

Internship  program  for  black  labor 

unionists  150,000 


50,000 


Research  Libraries  Group 
Encina  Commons 
Stanford,  California  94305 
Development  of  the  Research  Libraries 
Information  Network  $500,000  (1979) 


200,000  200,000 


San  Francisco,  University  of 
San  Francisco 
California  94117 

Guidebook  for  evaluating  composition 
instruction  1 5 ,000 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

795  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 
Assistance  to  predominantly  black 
colleges— $175,000(1978) 

Southern  Regional  Council 
75  Marietta  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 

Southern  Legislative  Research  Council  35 1 ,000 


15,000 


50,000  50,000 


77,000 


Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 


78,000 


250,000 


227,350 


100,000 


274,000 
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Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
(Turing  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

130  Sixth  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30313 

Study  of  three  desegregation  plans  in 
public  higher  education 

15,000 

15,000 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305 

Research  on  characteristics  of  minimum 
competency  tests 

Development  of  a  clinical  legal 
education  curriculum 

14,465 

172,000 

14,465 

100,000 

72,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education — $197,736  (1973) 

Research  and  writing  on  the  historical 
role  of  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York — 

$24,000(1979) 

34,800 

153,736 

24,000 

20,000 

34,800 

24,000 

133,736 

Texas  Institute  for  Families 

8002  Bellaire  Boulevard,  Suite  1122 
Houston,  Texas  77036 

Program  to  strengthen  family  life  and 
work 

300,000 

50,000 

250,000 

Union  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Art 
4340  Oak  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64111 

Cooperative  activities 

183,000 

97,000 

86,000 

United  Federation  of  Teachers 

260  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Training  and  assistance  on  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  for 
teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system — $235,000  (1979) 

160,000 

110,000 

50,000 

United  Negro  College  Fund 

500  East  62nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

Study  of  the  impact  of  predominandy 
white  and  predominantly  black  college 
environments  on  black  students 
—$350,000(1978) 

169,000 

95,270 

169,000 

95,270 

United  States  Department  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Support  of  the  Mina  Shaughnessy 
Scholars  Program  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education 

250,000 

250,000 
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Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Vanderbilt  University 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37240 

Public  policy  research  on  child  care  and 
parent  education  programs — $400,000 
(1978) 

111,000 

111,000 

Wellesley  College 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 

Center  for  Research  on  Women  in 
Higher  Education  and  the  Professions 
—$100,000(1979) 

Development  of  career  counseling 
workshops  for  women  with  Ph.D.s 
under  the  auspices  of  Higher 

Education  Resource  Services  (HERS) — 
$138,450(1979) 

50,000 

72,895 

50,000 

72,895 

Wells  College 

Aurora,  New  York  13026 

Programs  in  practical  politics 
at  five  women’s  colleges — 
$272,200(1978) 

Public  Leadership  Education  Network 

350,000 

63,750 

63,750 

100,000 

250,000 

Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education 

P.  O.  Drawer  P 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

Expansion  of  regional  cooperation  in 
graduate  education 

127,000 

78,000 

49,000 

Western  Service  Systems 

1 444  Stuart  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80204 

Chicano  Education  Project 

600,000 

200,000 

400,000 

Women’s  Action  Alliance 

370  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Support  of  the  Women’s  Exposition 

2,500 

2,500 

Work  in  America  Institute 

700  White  Plains  Road 

Scarsdale,  New  York  10583 

Study  of  new  work  patterns  and  their 
implications  for  economic  and  social 
policy 

145,000 

100,000 

45,000 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Research  projects  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Independent  Institutions — 
$250,000(1977) 

Research  and  writing  in  child 
psychology 

59,100 

100,000 

15,700 

100,000 

43,400 
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Appropriations  and  payments —  United  States 


Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro- 

Unpaid  appro- 

Recipient  and/or  purpose 

priadons  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

priadons  at 
end  of  year 

Youth  Project 

1555  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Support — $375,000  (1978) 

125,000 

125,000 

Evaluation  of  its  activities  and  programs 

14,500 

14,500 

Conditional  grant 

30,000 

30,000 

Total  (United  States) 

$10,160,615 

$9,398,592 

$9,652,812 

$9,906,395 

Studies  and  projects 
administered  by  the  officers 

Carnegie  Commission  on  the 

Future  of  Public  Broadcasting 

$164,225 

$89,555 

$252,480 

$1,300 

Carnegie  Council  on  Children 

74,961 

14,392a 

58,569 

2,000 

Dissemination  of  results  of 

Corporation  grants 

7,400 

7,400 

Preparation  of  a  manuscript  on 
competencies  in  English  and  their 

measurement 

696 

696 

Program  development  and 

2,653- 

evaluation  fund 

49,801 

6,250 

37,354 

16,044 

Total  studies  and  projects 
administered  by  tfie  officers 

$221,426 

$171,462 

$372,848 

$20,040 

- Cancelled :  included  in  total  payments 
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Appropriations  and  payments  —  International  program 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Program  on  policy  issues  in  African- 
American  relations — $1 19,000  (1979) 
African  Women  in  Development 
Program — $132,500  (1979) 

Africa  Travel  Program 

Expenses  of  participants  in  a  workshop 
on  education  and  development  in 

Africa  at  the  World  Conference  of  the 
UN  Decade  for  Women 

$300,000 

15,000 

$81,100 

66,250 

$43,200 

66,250 

15,000 

$37,900 

300,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Overseas  Liaison  Committee — 
$70,000(1978) 

12,000 

12,000 

Black  Education  and  Research  Trust 
%  Raymond  Tucker,  Esquire 

94  Pritchard  Street 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa  20001 

Establishment  of  the  Council  for  Black 
Education  and  Research 

34,440 

34,440 

Centre  for  Intergroup  Studies 

University  of  Cape  Town 

Rondebosch,  South  Africa  7700 

Public  education  project  to  reduce  racial 
discrimination  in  South  Africa — 
$50,400(1978) 

22,800 

22,800 

Eastern  and  Southern  African 
Management  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  3030,  Njiro  Hill 

Arusha,  Tanzania 

Training  program  for  African  officials 
concerned  with  women  in  development 

53,200 

53,200 

Ghana,  University  of 

Legon,  Accra 

Ghana 

Language  Centre — $150,000(1977) 

51,500 

51,500 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Ibadan,  Nigeria 

International  Centre  for  Educational 
Evaluation — $400,000  (1973) 

10,898 

3,998 

6,900 

Ife,  University  of 

Ile-Ife,  Nigeria 

Institute  of  Education — 
$290,000(1975) 

164,000 

164,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments  —  International  program 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Program  to  enable  black  South  Africans 
to  study  in  the  United  States 

75,000 

37,500 

37,500 

Legal  Resources  Trust 

P.  O.  Box  9495 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Establishment  of  the  Legal 

Resource  Centre — $140,000 
(1979) 

70,000 

70,000 

Makerere  University 

P.O.  Box  7062 

Kampala,  Uganda 

Program  of  research,  curriculum 
revision,  and  staff  development  for 
primary  teacher  training  in  Uganda — 
$300,000(1971) 

Consultant  on  the  redevelopment  of  the 
institution — $14,750  (1979) 
Rehabilitation  of  its  educational 
programs 

30,000 

51,000 

3,960 

267a 

3,693 

30,000 

51,000 

Martha  Stuart  CommunicaUons 

66  Bank  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10014 

Videotape  on  the  international 
workshop,  “Developing  Strategies  for 
the  Future:  Feminist  Perspectives” 

15,000 

15,000 

Nairobi,  University  of 

P.O.  Box  30197 

Nairobi,  Kenya 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research — 
$383,000(1976) 

74,158 

59,448 

14,710 

National  Council  of  Women 
of  Kenya 

P.O.  Box 43741 

Ragati  Road 

Nairobi,  Kenya 

Support — $68,000  (1978) 

15,875 

15,875 

Population  Council 

One  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Planning  a  training  program  for 

African  officials  concerned  with  women 
in  development  at  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  African  Management 

Insdtute 

11,300 

11,300 
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Appropriations  and  payments  —  International  program 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
ciu  ring  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Science  Education  Programme  for  Africa 
P.O.  Box  9169,  Airport 

Accra,  Ghana 

Review  of  science  education  in 
Commonwealth  Africa — $70,000 
(1979) 

20,416 

20,416 

Secretariat  of  the  1980  World 

Conference  of  the  UN  Decade 
for  Women 

United  Nations 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Participation  of  representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  World 
Conference  and  related  activities 

40,000 

40,000 

Seven  Springs  Center 

Mount  Kisco 

New  York  10549 

Travel  expenses  of  participants  from 
Africa  in  a  symposium  on  Zimbabwe’s 
economic  future 

Symposium  on  the  future  of  South 
Africa 

10,929 

5,000 

10,929 

5,000 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Private  Mail  Bag 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

Establishment  of  a  University  planning 
unit— $376,300(1976) 

40,000 

40,000 

South  Pacific,  University  of  the 

P.O.  Box  1168 

Suva,  Fiji 

Development  Outreach  Programme — 
$200,000(1978) 

100,000 

100,000 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

Fellowships  for  African  educators — 
$183,000(1975) 

21,300 

21,300 

United  States-South  Africa 

Leader  Exchange  Program 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Suite  605 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Careers  Development  Project — 
$150,000(1979) 

70,000 

70,000 

West  Indies,  University  of  the 

Mona,  Kingston  7 

Jamaica,  West  Indies 

Coordination  of  women’s  involvement 
in  development  in  the  Caribbean — 
$225,000(1978) 

International  workshop,  “Developing 
Strategies  for  the  Future:  Feminist 
Perspectives” 

220,000 

15,000 

55,825 

60,000 

55,825 

15,000 

160,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments  —  International  program 


Recipient  and/or  purpose 

Appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  appro¬ 
priations  at 
end  of  year 

Witwatersrand,  University  of  the 

1  Jan  Smuts  Avenue 

Johannesburg  2001 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Centre  for  Applied  Legal 

300,000 

45,000 

255,000 

Studies— $125,000(1978) 

35,984 

33,117 

2,867 

Total  (international  program) 

$1,124,869 

$967,066 

$833,383 

$1,258,552 

Studies  and  projects  administered 
by  the  officers 

Evaluation  of  Institutes  of  Education  in 
African  Universities — $58,000  (1972) 
Publication  and  distribution  of 
pamphlets  on  income-generating 
projects  for  women  in  developing 
countries — $25,800  (1977) 

$3,014 

23,001 

$12,018 

$3,014 

10,983 

Program  development  and  evaluation 
fund 

$18,155 

12,469 

5,686 

Total  studies  and  projects 
administered  by  the  officers 

$18,155 

$26,015 

$24,487 

$19,683 

Adjustments  of  grant  appropriations  (United  States) 


Not  required:  cancelled  ( listed  above )  $27,044 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  prior  years 

1931—32  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (B915)  116 

1970—71  Study  of  Independence  and  Accountability  (X3433)  7 

1972— 73  City  University  of  New  York — Baruch  College  (B3604)  568 

1973— 74  University  of  California — Los  Angeles  (B 3 69 6)  2,547 

1974— 75  Ball  State  University  (B37 88)  1,841 

1975— 76  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (B3881)  2,209 

1975—76  National  Urban  League  (B 3 88 5)  11,218 

1977—78  University  of  Michigan  (B405 5)  1,766 

1977—78  New  York  Community  Trust  (B401 1)  1,558 

1977— 78  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development  (B407 8)  665 

1978— 79  National  Committee  on  United  States-China  Relations,  Inc  (B4088)  1,062 


$50,601 


Adjustments  of  grant  appropriations  (international  program) 

Not  required:  cancelled  (listed  above) 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  prior  years 

1976—77  International  Cooperative  Alliance  (B3955) 
1978—79  University  of  the  West  Indies  (B4126) 


$267 


3,702 

6,205 

$10,174 
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Index  of  list  of  grants 


Grants —  United  States 


Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York  40 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
52 

American  Association  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  25 

American  Council  on  Education  28 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
25 

American  Institutes  for  Research  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  28 
Association  of  American  Universities  25 
Association  of  Labor  Relations  Agencies 

31 

California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles  35 
California,  University  of,  San  Diego  30 
Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Public  Broadcasting  51 
Center  for  Community  Change  50 
Child  Development  Associate  Consor¬ 
tium  33 

Columbia  University  36,  48 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
35 

Cornell  University,  New  York  State  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  29 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  23 

Council  for  Interinstitutional  Leadership 
24 

Day  Care  Forum  34 
Designs  for  Change  41 
Dimond,  Paul  R.  46 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education  44 


Education  Commission  of  the  States  43 
Education  Development  Center  43 
Education  Writers  Association  53 

Federation  of  Child  Care  Centers  of 
Alabama  34 

Hispanic  American  Career  Educational 
Resources  49 

Independent  Sector  52 
Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life 
Sciences  30 

Intercultural  Development  Research 
Association  38 

Kettering,  Charles  F.,  Foundation  42 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
under  Law  39 

Maryland  Center  for  Public  Broadcasting 
26 

Maryland,  University  of  26 
Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  39 
Mills  College  44 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund  46 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  45 
National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers  24 
National  Coalition  of  ESEA  Title  I 
Parents  39 

National  Consortium  on  Testing  42 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.  33,  35 
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Grants —  United  States 


National  Information  Bureau  52 
National  Student  Educational  Fund  29, 
30 

National  Urban  League  48 
New  Mexico,  University  of  50 
New  York,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  41 

New  York  City  Mission  Society  48 
New  York,  University  of  the  State  of  27 
New  York  Urban  Coalition  47 

Pizzo,  Peggy  Daly  34 
Public  Education  Association  40,  41 
Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  47 

Randolph,  A.  Philip,  Educational  Fund 
47 

San  Francisco,  University  of  31 
Southern  Regional  Council  46 


Southern  Regional  Education  Board  27 
Stanford  University  43,  51 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
52 

Texas  Institute  for  Families  32 

Union  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Art  23 
United  Negro  College  Fund  27 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  29 

Wells  College  49 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  24 

Western  Service  Systems  38 
Women’s  Action  Alliance  53 
Work  in  American  Institute  33 

Yale  University  36 
Youth  Project  50 


Grants — International  program 


African-American  Institute  54,  58 
Black  Education  and  Research  Trust  56 
Eastern  and  Southern  African  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute  57 

Institute  of  International  Education  55 
Makerere  University  59 
Martha  Stuart  Communications  59 
Population  Council  57 
Secretariat  of  the  1980  World  Conference 
of  the  UN  Decade  for  Women  58 
Seven  Springs  Center  56 
West  Indies,  University  of  the  57,  58 
Witwatersrand,  University  of  the  55 
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The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $31 1  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make 
his  idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509 
libraries  were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh  brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community 
in  which  he  had  made  his  fortune.  From  experience  he  knew  the  importance  of 
science  applied  to  commerce  and  industy,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training 
through  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington  he  helped  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through 
providing  facilities  for  basic  research  in  science. 

Mr.  Carnegie  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist 
needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities. 
For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
he  set  up  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  and  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards 
for  acts  of  heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitration  and 
conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  Mr.  Carnegie  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate 
foundation  as  large  as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system 
of  giving.  The  terms  of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of 
his  program  of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees  and  each  is  inde¬ 
pendently  managed. 


The  following  statements  are  set  forth  in  accordance  with  section  6056  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  pursuant  to  which  this  annual  report  has  been 
prepared: 

•  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (employer  identification  number  13-1628151) 
is  a  private  foundation  within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

•  The  names  and  respective  business  addresses  of  the  “foundation  managers”  of 
the  Corporation  are  set  forth  in  the  front  section  of  this  annual  report. 

•  No  person  who  is  a  “foundation  manager”  with  respect  to  the  Corporation  has 
made  any  contribution  to  the  Corporation  in  any  taxable  year. 

•  At  no  time  during  the  year  did  the  Corporation  (together  with  other  “disqualified 
persons”)  own  more  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or  corresponding 
interests  in  partnerships  or  other  entities. 

•  Pursuant  to  section  6104(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  notice  has  been 
published  that  this  annual  report  is  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  Corporation.  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  furnished  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


April  15,  1981 


Alan  Pifer,  President 


Designed  by  Charles  Curtis 

Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.  Philadelphia 
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